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Halte au sang - no more bloodshed. 
On August 31 a crowd of 20,000 
gathered in a square in Algiers in a 
mass meeting organised by the General 
Union of Algerian Workers to protest 
at the quarrel among the leaders of the 
new nation. The meeting approved a 
resolution calling a general strike for 
an indefinite period if civil war should 
break out. 

Many people have already been killed 
in this struggle where the issues are as 
yet far from clear. What is certain is 
that there have been massive demon- 


strations for peace all over the country. 
Ben Bella has spoken of his “ rights,” 
claimed that “ Legality is on our side,” 
and given orders that Algiers should 
be seized “at any price.” Meanwhile 
the leaders of Willaya 4 urge the 
people to “ go out into the streets and 
shout your anger in front of the tanks 
and the armoured cars. In front of 
the machine-guns you will stand up, 
armed with your courage alone, to stop 
those who want to unleash civil war. 
Seven years of bloodshed is enough.” 
The peace action has not been con- 


fined to Algiers. When Ben Bella 
troops entered Boghari the local people 
formed a human barrier, shouting, 
“No more bloodshed,” and forced the 
two sides to fraternise. The Guardian 
report of September 1 says that on the 
frontier between Willayas 4 and 5 “ the 
soldiers of the two Willayas faced one 
another; but... on the insistence of 
the local villagers first the men then 
the officers shook hands and laid aside 
their arms.” On Monday Darsie Gillie 
reported, “ The Ben Bellist troops had 


advanced from Willaya 6 (the Sahara) 
. . . Here again the local population 
demonstrated feverishly against any 
resumption of fighting. Many of them 
lay down in the road.” 

A cease fire has now been agreed, and 
Algiers is to become an “ open city”... 
Whatever this news may mean as far 
as the future political structure of 
Algeria is concerned, it does look as 
if the Algerian people have succeeded 
in imposing on their leaders their 
immediate demand—no more blood- 
shed, 
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Muzaffar Ahmad 
“Islam and War” 


Solicitor 


member of the editorial board of 
Peace News, has vacancies for staff as 
follows : 


Assistant Solicitor 
with prospects of early partnership. 


Personal Secretary 

this is a senior position becoming vacant 
shortly, following the marriage earlier this 
year of the lady who has held the positien 
since the office was opened im 1959 


Book-keeper 


The office is in Walsall, Staffs. Clients’ 
affairs make it smperative that members of 
the staff should not languish in prison, but 
this is the only limitation which must be 
imposed on the activities of those appointed. 
Please reply, giving particulars of experi- 
ence, qualifications and present salary to 
Box Number 108. 


BULD 
YOUR 
FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
’*Gulde for Investors” sent 
on request 


oT. PANGRAS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 


and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified 


Tesms : Cash with erder, $4. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Bex Nos. is. extra.) Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 
Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rateae en application. Ads. Manager, P.N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Meetings 


Report back Moscow Disarmament Congress, Friday, 
September 7, 8 p.m. 102 Barnsbury Rd., N.1. All 
welcome. Islington Communist Party. 


St. Pancras Tenants and CND unite to present 
Moscow Congress Report by John Brunner and 
Mrs. W. Cresswell. Film: ‘' Children of Hiro- 
shima.”"" Tues., Sept. 11, 7.45 p.m. Unity Theatre,, 
Goldington St., N.W.1. All welcome. 


Personal 


Conscientious Objectors to further service in the 
Armed Forces who seek information and advice as 
to their position may write to the Secretary of the 
Continuing Committee of the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Croydon CND Social Centre, opening Sept. 7, and 
every Friday at 7.30 p.m. 17 Elmwood Rd., West 
Croydon. Darts, table tennis, dancing and refresh- 
ments. Admission Is. Everybody welcome. 


Duplicating, verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, etc.), 
translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield Rd., 
London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to : 


1 Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred.) 

Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature cf event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary'’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


N 


7 September, Friday 


Great Yarmouth: Friends’ Mtg. Hse. Inaugural 
i Speaker : Michael! 


7-9 Sept, Fri-Sun 

“War on Want’ Weekend School. 
Stephenson Hall, Sheffield University. Speakers : 
Arthur Gaitskell, Janet Blackman, Reginald Prentice, 
Donald Groom, and others. 


7-14 Sept, Fri-Fri 

Lowestoft: School for Students and Young 
Socialists. Holiday Fellowship Youth Camp, Kess- 
ingland. Details: Julian Atkinson, 54 Park Rd., 
Lenton, Nottingham. 


8 September, Saturday 


Dublin ; 2.30 p.m. Rockfield House, Kilternan (opp. 
Golden Ball, Bus 44). Gymkhana in aid of Irish 
Pacifist Movement. Teas, sideshows. IPF. 


Ilford: 3 p.m. Pioneer Market. Open-air meeting. 
Speaker : Alan Hollingham. YCND. 


Lewisham, London: 8 p.m. St. Mark's Vicarage, 
a Ronald Mallone: ‘* Aims and 
Principles of the Fellowship Party.’’ FoR. 


London, N.W.2: 2.30 p.m. outside Co-op. Store, 
bottom end of Kilburn High Rd. Assemble for 
poster parade. CND. 


London, N.W.3: 2-4 p.m. South End Green, opp. 
Hampstead Heath (outside Rumbold's). Literature 
Stall. Helpers needed. CND. 


London, N.W.6: 10-12 a.m. Harben Parade, Swiss 
Cottage. Literature stall. Helpers needed. CND. 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. Open-air Meet- 
ing. Speakers: Richard Headicar, Norman Reuter. 
Poster Parade 4.30 - 5.30 p.m. CND 


London, W.6: Assemble 2.30 p.m. Hammersmith 
Town Hall for Youth for Peace March to Queens- 
way. 4.30 p.m. Public Meeting: Richard 
Headicar and speakers from Committee of 100, 
YCND, YS and YCL. 


9 Sentember, Sunday 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King's Cross. Muzaffar Ahmad: ‘ Islam and 
War.’' Order of the Great Companions. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 
Our classified columns will help you 


3d. a word—minimum 2s. 6d. for each small ad. 
WRITE YOUR AD. HERE—one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News 
Ltd., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
Please insert my ad. in next......... ... issue(s). 


I enclose P.O. valuc.....................c00.2.00000 


2s. 6d. 
| Is. 6d. 
—| ) 
| 3s. 9d. 
| Ss. 
NAME €or re. eee 
ADDRESS o.oo... cl Re ae 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problema. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Cresc., Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWIss Cottage 4904. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex. Sun- 
day to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedweil 3901. 
— ee 


Peace News and Housmans Bookshop are open 9.30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, to 1 p.m. on 
Saturday. Visitors and voluntary helpers always 
welcome. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, 
N.1. (TER 8248.) 


at least one. Contributions please to : 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.I. 


Volunteers needed: Christmas card packaging for 
annual Peace News fund-raising work. Helpers 
urgently wanted, 9.30 a.m.-6 p.m. some evenings, or 
could do at home in London area. 5 Caledonian 
Rd., N.1. TER 8248. 


baal 


War Resisters’ International welcomes gifts o 
foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Britain’s oldest Socialist weekly - vigorous, forth- 
right and consistently against war - the ‘* Socialist 
Leader." Indispensable to peace workers and uni- 
lateralists who want up-to-date information of home 
and world politics, Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 
from your newsagent or from 197 King’s Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.1. 


10 September, Monday 
Leeds: 7.30 p.m. 34 Sandringham Drive, 17. PPU 
meeting. 


Norwich: 7.30 p.m. Stuart Hall. Public Meeting. 
Speakers : Mrs. Lesley Lewis, George Clark and the 
Campaign Caravan Team. CND. 


ton St. Moscow Congress Report by John Brunner 
and Mrs. W. Cresswell. Film: ‘' Children of Hiro- 
shima.’* St. Pancras Tenants and CND. 


Westerham, Kent: 7 p.m. St. Mary's Hall. Fortn’tly 
Jazz Club opens in aid of War_on Want. Keith 
Smith's Climax Jazz Band plus Bob Dwyer’s Jazz- 
men. Enquiries: Sevenoaks 53231. 


12-14 Sept, Wed-Fri 


Hemel Hempstead, Herts.: Felden Lodge. M.P.F. 
Conference for Students. Speakers: Rev. Kenneth 
Greet, Rev. David Stacey. Details: Rev. John 
Stacey, 198 Ferrymead Ave., Greenford, Middx. 


12 Sept, Wednesday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. the State Cinema, High St., 
Leytonstone. International Film Show. CND. 


Council Chamber). Dr. 
‘“* Ghana ** (Lantern Lecture). PPU. 


London, E.1f: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Reg Latham: ‘' Civil Disobedi- 
ence.’’ PPU. 


14 September, Friday 
London, S.W.3: 8 p.m. Chenil Galleries, Kings Rd. 
“The Bomb and You.'' Speakers: Ian Mikardo, 
Prof. P. T. Matthews, Rev. Denis Shaw. Chair: 
Benn Levy. CND. 


14-15 Sept, Fri-Sat 


Enfield, Middx.: Enfield Town Park. CND Stall 
and Film Show. Offers of help to: Wal Clarke, 
58 Holmwood Rd., Freezywater. YCND. 


15 September, Saturday 


Croydon: 2.30 p.m. Assemble Town Hall for 
march, followed by open-air meeting. Speakers 
invited. YCND. 


Deal to Dover: Kent Regional March, open-air 


meetings Details : SWAnley 2601. 


London, W.C.2: 7-9 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. Social gathering. Guest: Donald 
Swann. Admission free. Silver collection. APF. 


Loughborough: 3 p.m. 329 Beacon Rd. 
Party in aid of PPU and FoR funds. 


Garden 


Rugby : 3.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Regent Place. 
S. Midlands Area Mtg. Dr, Hilda von Klenze : ‘* 
Pacifist in Nazi Germany."" Tea. PPU. 


15-16 Sept, Sat-Sun 


London Region Mass Canvassing: Volunteers nceded 
to go into Wandsworth, Berkhampsted, East and 
West Ham, and Greenford. Details: LR CND 
Organiser, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. TERminus 0415. 


> 


16 September, Sunday | 


London, §.W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo Pl (foot 
ps Lr. Regent St.) for West-End Poster Parade. 
ND. 


Tonbridge : 6.30 p.m. Adult Schoo! Hall. 
Evans : ‘* Christ - Scientist."’ SoF. 


19 Sept, Wednesday 


London. N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Ch. Hall, Lr. 
Fore St. ‘‘ Particular Problems of a Pacifist."’ 
Edmonton and Porchester PPU Groups. 


Maurice 


and revolutionary wordforms. New modern poems. 
Is. 10d. from 8 Woodfold Place, Blackburn, Lanca. 


Situations Vacant 

Socialist-controlled firm require keen girl to sew 
and repair carpets. Full training given if required, 
top wages, well over Trade Union rate scale. Phone 
TEMplke Bar 2776 for appointment. 


Situations Wanted 


Expert stenographer, CND, international experience, 
fluent French, seeks part-time job. ‘Phone PARK 


ale ane 
For ae Neckties, five shillings. Maroon, royal- 


lue, n (unobtrusive), rust, pale-blue, grey 
rion, paleaabeie Neckties, ‘* Eastholme,” 
Lansdowne Road, London, E.18, 


Stationery for personal, group or office use. Get all 
your supplies from Housmans (the PN booksellers), 


§ Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


Striking topical posters : ef Would You Press the 
Button ?"’ “‘ Nothing on Earth is so Urgent as to 
Disarm,"’ and ‘‘ Nuclear Tests are Premeditated 
Murder."’ 1s. 6d. each post free from Housmans, 


§ Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


20 September, Thursday 


Bristol: 7 p.m. 34 Egerton Rd., Bishopston, 7. 
Dr. Ronald V. Sampson: ‘‘ Leo Tolstoy."" PPU. 


Colchester: 7.30 p.m. _ St. Martin’s Centre, Rev. 
Paul Oestreicher: ‘‘ The Christian and Modern 
War.’ Chair: Mrs. Diana Collins. APF. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Walter Hall: ‘‘ Some of the 
Problems in Being Human.’’ PPU and FoR. . 


21-23 Sept, Fri-Sun 

Wantage, Berks. : Study Conference on Non-violence 
its philosophy and practice. Charney Manor. 
Details: Dr. J. Mongar, 22 Marriott Rd., Barnet, 
Herts. C'ttee of 100. 


21 September, Friday 
London, S.W.1; 7.30 p.m. York Hall (Caxton Hall) 
Meeting to welcome Campaign Caravan. CND. 


London, S.E.3: 6.30-9.30 p.m. 141 Woolacombe 
Road. Meet, leaflet and canvass Kidbrooke, Eltham. 
Fellowship Party. 


23 September, Sunday 
Ashford, Kent: 10 a.m. The Ashford Asscn., Queens 
Rd. Kent Region Day School: ‘' CND - Its Aims 
and Implications.” Details: Kenneth Lee, The 
Grange, Kennington, Ashford. 


Every week 


Mondays 
Nottingham : 7.30 p.m. 49 Coffee Bar (downstairs). 
Meeting. YCND, 69 Churchfield Lane, Radford. 


Wednesdays 

Victoria, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Canvassing and leafleting 
from 10 Walden House, Pimlico Rd. (on 11, 39 and 
46 bus routes), YCND, Committee of 100, CND. 


Thursdays ; 

London, W.12: 7-11 p.m. outside Wormwood Scrubs, 
Du Cane Rd. Vigil for Des Lock. (Nearest Tube : 
East Acton). London Committee of 100. 


Saturdays A oe jae 

Croyd Trinity School of Sir John itgift, High 
St. 4 manning bookstall, leafleting. 10-5.45. YCND. 
a 


Kentish Towa, London: 3-5 p.m. Corner of Kentish 
Town Rd. and Islip St. (nt Kentish Town Tube 
Stn.). Public mtg., leaficting, newspaper selling. 
Volunteers needed. CND. 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone: 
Sec, BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


a 
London, $.W.16: 8-30 a.m. - 1.30 p.m. Bookstall 
near St. Leonard's Church, Streatham. Volunteers 


Orpington : 9.30 - 5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's), 
Naanntas bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Wells, Somerset: 9 am.-5 p.m. Market Stall. Leaf 
leting. OND. 


Sundays 

London: 7.30-11_ p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The Pea- 
nuts Club, CND Folk Songs, discussions, etc. 
Guitarists, singers needed. All proceeds 


to London C'ttee of 100 


Public Meeting. 


Nottingham : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Then 
in ‘' Flying Horse Hotel till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and Jeafleters welcome each week. CND. 


Nottingham: 8 p.m. Market Sq. 
YCND. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, S.E.1.: Christchurch House, Chancel Se. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS 


Public Meeting. 
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WAR ON WANT IN INDIA 


The forging of links between the people of 
Britain and the destitute villages of rural 
India; the development of che newly-created 
“gramdan” villages according to the 
Gandhian concept of village democracy; the 
promotion of a non-violent social and eco- 
nomic revolution which has significance 
reaching far beyond the coastline of India: 
all this is envisaged in War on Want’s first 
Freedom from Hunger project. 

In a world where two out of three are 
undernourished, cannot read or write, die 
too young, where at every tick of the clock 
there is one more mouth to feed, the Bhoo- 
dan Movement of Vinoba Bhave offers a 
way forward. It provides the first case in 
history of the voluntary relinquishment of 
property rights, the pooling of land among 
the previously landless peasants, of com- 
munity ownership without payment of com- 
pensation. As such it can gradually prepare 
the nation for the passage from individual 
to co-operative farming, and may well be- 
come the classic type to guide the agrarian 
policies of Asian countries. 

To India, where it is estimated that when 
the present cycle of governmental plans 
comes to an end in 1976, the average in- 
come of India’s 450,000,000 people will be 
no more than £40, it offers new hope and 
a sense of purpose. 

Today in partnership with Bhoodan, towns, 
villages, societies, schools and churches in 
Britain may link hands with rural India 
across the ever widening gulf between them- 


selves and the hungry countries of the 
under-developed world. 

They may “adopt” a gramdan (communally 
owned) village, contact the village com- 
mittee, watch the village grow. They may 
endow a well or small scale irrigation 
scheme - pure water leading to better crops, 
better health and hygiene, and so to edu- 
cation and community life. They may 
supply bullocks, cottage industries, farm 
equipment, schools, clinics. Above all, they 
may release the creative energy of the in- 
digenous people, and in a land of nearly 
half a million villages (80 per cent of 
Indians live in villages), and with a popu- 
lation increasing by 8,000,000 annually, pro- 
mote development which is in accord with 
the customs, culture, and strong village- 
family tradition of the Indian people. 
Approximately £450, it is reckoned, is needed 
to put each village on its feet - a target 
which can be reached in stages: £38 for 
farm equipment, credit fund, cottage indus- 
tries or the maintenance of a village worker; 
£150 for the village well or better animals. 
The architect of this plan is a Quaker, 
Donald Groom. “I have been 16 years in 
Indian village development work,” ke 
stated recently, ‘‘and four and a half years 
with Vinoba. I know these villages; I know 
the people very intimately indeed. It is 
because of this experience that I feel so 
eonfident that if you want to help the deve- 
lopment of India then this is the way.” 
The project has been fully vetted and 


Ed Ginsberg 


Halfway to Vallejo 


This is Ed Ginsberg's second report from 
the 600 mile San Diego-Vallejo walk for 
unilateral disarmament : 

We've just come through our most hostile 
day; a day in which we were followed by 
three police cars and an equal number of 
cars with teenagers. The townspeople 
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Nuclear accidents 
can be prevented 
by people like you 


Exhibition of work of Indian artists in 
Britain and British artists on Indian themes. 


To mark the inauguration of 


TAGORE 

INDIA CENTRE 

Patron The Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan, MP. 
President H. E. Mr. M. C. Chaglan. 

by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

Prime Minister of India. 

Open to the Public Sept. 15-19, 12 noon to 
7 p.m. Sats, and Sundays 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Admission Free 


INDIA HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2 


weren't overjoyed to see us, and at one 
point a walker was threatened with arrest 
for disturbing the peace. We are at Oceano 
Park in Pismo Beach, California, a resort 
fishing town. 


We held a 28-hour vigil at Vandenberg Air 
Force Base earlier in the week. The vigil 
was unusual at two points; an airman gave 
us five dollars and hurried away without 
comment and a second airman was appre- 
hended for talking with us. Late in the 
afternoon an airman stopped by our vigil 
line and began a discussion. After about 
ten minutes two air police trucks pulled 
alongside him and told him to “ Get in the 
truck, you’re under apprehension,” and 
drove off without further comment. Frank 
Harper, a walk official, called several base 
officers but was given no information. This 
reminded me of the arrest of an East Ger- 
man Quaker who walked a few days with 
the San Francisco Moscow march. 


W. H. Ferry led an internal seminar a few 
nights ago. He spoke about the difficulty 
of performing civil disobedience through 
non-payment of taxes and civil disobedience 
in genera]. Possible reasons ministers aren’t 
in peace work were discussed, as was Ferry’s 
prediction that unless things changed radi- 
cally and quickly we'd have the atomic war 
we're preparing. He suggested that we 
were the practical people in the world to- 
day, and those who thought that inter- 
national problems could be solved by 
bombs, gas and germs were quite imprac- 
tical. 


George Benello and Ashton Jones spoke to 
an open meeting last night. Ashton talked 
about his southern civil rights experiences 
in which he was arrested 32 times in 32 
years. At present he has five cases pending, 
ranging from illegal entry (for a sit-in) to 
walking on the wrong side of the highway. 
George Benello, navigator of Everyman II, 
told of his experiences, He joined the walk 
for the weekend. “I’m on the walk to 
investigate non-nautical forms of peace 
action,” he said, “and I might add that 
while one doesn’t get seasick they get 
awfully sore feet. Having had a chance to 
see the walk and participate in it ’m much 
more impressed than I thought I'd be.” 

The walk reaches the halfway point to- 
morrow, at San Luis Obispo, the home of 
Walter Chaffee, one of the Everyman I 
sailors who is presently serving 6 months 


approved by the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign Committee (Item 26 on Project 
List B). Donald Groom says that there are 
6,000 people working in this movement, 
very largely on a voluntary basis, the like 
of whom in terms of service have seldom 
been seen, 

Small sums in India mean so much. The 
Indian peasant, unable to follow his craft 
during the monsoon period, borrows money 
in order to stay alive He is charged 
40, 50, even 75 per cent interest. £38 - 500 
rupees - a recurring fund from which to 
borrow for immediate need and pay back 
without interest, could mean security from 
the money-lender - life itself to one whole 
village community. 

Many Indians take one meal a day only; 
many have less than four months’ supply 
of food per year from their crops, Abori- 
ginals carry with them the produce from 
trees in their bamboo container for survival 
- a sort of gruel which they eat from time 
to time to allay their hunger pangs. This 
is rural India. 

Help given to Indian villages by the people 
of Britain as their contribution to the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign will be 
channelled on this side through War on 
Want, 9 Madeley Road, Ealing, W.5. On 
the Indian side the All-India Sarva Seva 
Sangh (Bhoodan headquarters) has taken 
responsibility for distributing aid to the 
particular villages, arranging liaison between 
the “pockets of gramdan villages” and 
towns and groups in Britain, providing 
where possible maps and photographs and 
reporting back progress. 

“*Bhoodan’ means ‘land-gift,’ sharing 
together the common life. Only so can we 
make Jife more meaningful,” said Shri Sidd- 
haraj Dhadda, ex-Finance Minister of the 
Rajasthan Government, and leading mem- 
ber of the Sarva Seva Sangh, in London 
recently, addressing a gathering of those 
interested in the scheme. 


“We in India have to conquer poverty and 
disease; we have to make up for centuries 
of neglect. These problems can be faced 
only if people work together in a co-opera- 
tive way, sharing what they have got, shar- 
ing what they have not got.” 

Briefly he outlined the history of the move- 
ment. Vinoba, beloved’ disciple of 
Mahatma Gandhi, has been going round 
the country for the last eleven years. He 
has walked over 40,000 miles from village 
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to village. Today over 6,000 villages have 
joined the movement of gramdan - agreed 
to the pooling of land and ownership by 
the village community. Not all villages 
have imbibed the spirit of gramdan to the 
same extent. Some have gone forward fast; 
a few have fallen away. But in 6,000 
villages there is communal ownership: one 
village, one family. 600,000 now have land 
who were previously landless. By such 
means Bhoodan aims to bring in a new 
social order in which there is no exploita- 
tion, equal opportunity for all, and develop- 
ment which enables the people to help 
themselves. 

But the movement has a vision beyond 
these villages. It looks to the whole 
country, and beyond the country of India 
to the whole world. 

Dhadda emphasises that War on Want and 
Gandhi’s Sarvodaya (Welfare of All) Move- 
ment, of which Bhoodan is a part, are com- 
plementary. Valuable as material help 
would be, still more valuable is the human 
relationship - the links which together they 
might be able to forge between Britain, 
India and the world. 

“Jai Hind” (Victory to India) was the cry 
of the Indian. “Jai Jagat” (Victory to the 
world) is that of Vinoba. 

This adventure in partnership has got off 
to a good start. First pit project is the 
adoption of a destitute area in Assam, con- 
sisting of some 40 villages, in the centre of 
which is Maitre Ashram (Friendship 
Centre), Within the first month of the 
launching of the campaign by the Duke of 
Edinburgh on June 27 these forty villages 
had been earmarked. A town in the north 
of England has taken for its target the 
adoption of 22 of these villages; another in 
the home counties aims to support 18, thus 
putting the whole area on its feet. 

War on Want hopes to support ten such 
areas. A Welsh refugee organisation, a 
well-known public school, a synagogue, an 
Inner Wheel district, a co-operative branch 
are among the organisations seeking to 
channel] their contribution to the Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (which is due to 
last until the summer of 1965) through the 
Bhoodan movement in India. 


“There is one thing mightier than armies, 
an idea whose hour has come,” wrote 
Romain Rolland. It would seem that the 
hour of War on Want is coming now. 


Lassie and Flick 


There is a dog called Lassie. Once a week 
she saves the life of a child, foils a bandit, 
brings estranged lovers together, listens to 
long tales of woe from deserving orphans 
(she understands - and almost talks - 
American English), escapes death by a 
hairsbreadth, and makes snuffling noises on 
cue. If one may say so without odium, she 
is a bitch with a gift of tears. 

There is another TV dog, whose name 
escapes me, but who advertises dog food. 
He speaks English fluently, abstains from 
heroics, indeed, from all forms of exercise, 
and is more than a little vain, He is much 
more amusing and credible than Lassie but, 
alas, he is only an animated cartoon. 

Then perhaps you may have seen another 
dog on TV, when they ran De Sica’s superb 
film UmBertro D. This one was called 
Flick. Flick was a black-and-white mon- 
grel; not beautiful, not heroic, not con- 
sciously amusing, just a dog. Flick lived 
for each day as it came, got lost and was 
found again, and lived with an old-age 
pensioner. 

It’s true that Flick does save the life and 
sanity of the old man - at least for as Jong 
as we know them both - but he does so 
without a script, no soulful eyes in close- 
up, no leaps over cliffs, no muted violins, 
no telepathy or anima! magnetism. Flick 
serves and saves by being himself, a factor 
in the old man’s life; a factor to be reck- 
oned with and often agonised over, but one 
which cannot be dismissed or betrayed. 
Nobody else in Rome (the throne of Christ’s 
Vicar on earth) has the time or the wish to 
credit the old man with the dignity of a 
human being. After all, he can be an exas- 


in jail, We celebrate with a four-hour rest.perating old codger, and other people have 


complicated lives of their own, But Flick’s 
life is quite uncomplicated and _ unsenti- 
mental. He is just there. Lassie is an 
image. Flick is a dog, Lassie is served by 
teams of scribblers, audience-rating investi- 
gators, market-researchers, and hidden per- 
suaders. Flick, in the political and economic 
world, does not exist. Lassie beguiles mil- 
lions each week into buying things they 
don’t need, Flick goes quietly on being a 
dog and keeping the balance of a lonely 
old man. Lassie is worth millions, serves 
the big Press and is served by it, and is only 
an image. Flick’s sole support comes out of 
an old-age pension. 

We stand by Flick. In the film the old man, 
too ashamed to beg in the street, persuades 
Flick to do so, with a hat in his mouth. We 
are not ashamed to beg, not on behalf of 
reality. How about it? See below. 

JACK SHEPHERD 
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An argument continues 


HOW BIG WAS THE RED ARMY? 


This controversy arose out of an article by 
Peter Sedgwick entitled “The Cult of Un- 
personality” (Peace News, August 10). 
Previous letters in the correspondence were 
printed in our issues of August 17 (Andrew 
Rothstein) and August 24 (Peter Sedgwick). 


Andrew Rothstein 


Peter Sedgwick wriggles and blusters, but 
neither tactic will stand up against the 
facts. And the facts are these. Between 
July 25, 1950, and July 27, 1951, the Labour 
Government (and not just “some Western 
estimates”) to suit its anti-Soviet policy 
“ escalated” the Soviet armed forces up 
from 2,800,000 men to 4,600,000. On Feb- 
ruary 24, 1951, a Soviet Note had already 
stated that they were “‘ equal to the numer- 
ical strength of the armed forces of the 
USSR before the outbreak of the second 
world war in 1939.” That was about 
2,300,000 - exactly half of what the Min- 
isters said. And these were the figures given 
by an official Washington spokesman on 
February 17, 1951. I pointed this out in a 
Labour Monthly article in September, 1951 
- thus selecting, not figures that suited me, 
but those on which Moscow and Washing- 
ton were in agreement. Subsequently, on 
February 19, 1953, General Omar Bradley, 
chief of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
Allen Dulles, chief of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, at a briefing on defence 
problems for Congressional leaders, told 
them that the USSR now Had “about 
2,500,000 men under arms.” It was this, 
together with the earlier facts, that I gave 
in my Peaceful Co-existence (though I did 
not mention the alarm which the 1953 
figures caused among British warmongers, 
who appealed in The Times for a revision 
of the figures - but in vain). 

Khrushchev has since then (January, 1960) 
revealed that subsequently, “as a result of 
the setting up of the aggressive NATO bloc 
in the west and of the atom-bomb black- 
mail at a time when we did not have that 
bomb,” the Soviet forces were increased 
again until they reached 5,763,000 in 1955. 
In August, 1955, ie., after the Summit Con- 
ference, the Soviet Union announced a new 
cut in its armed forces by 640,000 men, 
then in May 1956, a further reduction of 
1,200,000, and later still further cuts which 
brought the total reductions to 2,140,000, as 
stated by Khrushchev. 

Peter Sedgwick in his article talked about 
the “ elusive Soviet hosts ” and asserted that 
the only information released up to a few 
years ago was (in its Note of February, 
1951) that the Soviet forces were less than 
half of the western total of over 5,000,000 
men. Thereby (since he had read my Pen- 
guin) he concealed from your readers that 
the Note had also stated precisely that they 
stood at the same level as before the out- 
break of the war-and that these were the 
very words the Washington spokesman had 
used. He said that I had “laboured in- 
geniously” to show that that meant 
2,300,000. 

Thereby he concealed from your readers 
that the Washington spokesman had given 
that very figure - and that the essential facts 
were already in the League of Nations 
Armaments Year Book for 1939-40 (as I 
had pointed out in the Labour Monthly). 
Sedgwick said that my figures implied that 
the USSR “would by now be left with a 
minus quantity of soldiers,” because “ since 
Stalin’s death ” it had announced reductions 
of “around 2,500,000 men ” (actually the 
figure was less, as mentioned earlier), In 
his anxiety to invent a contradiction where 
there was none, Sedgwick thereby (i) sug- 
gested to your readers that my book (the 
date of which he did not give) was contra- 
dicted on this: point by Khrushchev (ii) 
concealed from them that the reductions 
were made, not just “since Stalin’s death ” 
(in March, 1953), but after August, 1955. 
He stated that it was “reasonable to sup- 
pose” that the figure for ‘“‘earlier and 


fiercer years of the cold war” would at 
least equal, “and possibly exceed,” the 
1955 level. 

Thereby Sedgwick concealed from your 
readers - who could not all be expected to 
have Khrushchev’s speech ready to hand - 
that the Soviet leader had pointed out that 
during those very years, up to 1948, on the 
contrary, the Soviet armed forces had been 
brought down from 11,365,000 in May, 1945, 
to 2,874,000 in 1948 - a cut of 75 per cent 
in three years ! 

And what does all the wriggling in his letter 
amount to? That it is “odd” to suggest 
that the forces may even have been reduced 
between 1948 and 1951 - when that is pre- 
cisely what follows from Khrushchev’s 
figure which he overlooked and from that 
given in the Soviet Note of February, 1951. 
That this period was “in the years of 
NATO, the Western arms drive and the 
Korean war” - when NATO was only 
formed in April, 1949, the Korean war 
began in June, 1950, and the Western arms 
drive developed only in its later stages, 
while Khrushchev gave much wider reasons 
for the increase in the Soviet forces. That 
“if Russia did enjoy a huge superiority in 
conventional forces from 1945 to 1955,” then 
her disarmament proposals in those years 
were “utterly fraudulent” in pressing for 
a total ban on nuclear weapons and a per- 
centage cut in conventional arms and 
armies - when (not to speak of the vast ruin 
caused by the war) it is clear that she en- 
joyed no such superiority, rather the reverse 
(Vyshinsky had already announced at the 
UN in November, 1948, that her forces 
were down to peacetime level), and that a 
percentage cut would have left the Western 
Powers superiority not only in numbers but 
because the Soviet forces have to be distri- 
buted along a far vaster frontier. Incident- 
ally, the USSR had in February, 1949, pro- 
posed at the Security Council that full data 
about all armaments and armies of the five 
big Powers should be submitted before any 
discussion of percentage cuts could begin. 
Of course Sedgwick is “not anti-Soviet.” 
Trotskyists never are. For 35 years they 
have always been in favour of a Soviet 
Union that does not exist - and ready to 
support capitalist propaganda in slandering 
the one that does. 


Peter Sedgwick 


The only facts on the post-war Soviet armed 
forces are that at some point between 1948 
and 1955 the Soviet government escalated 
them (in reality, not in inverted commas) 
from 2,874,000 to 5,763,000. Nobody knew 
even this much until Khrushchev disclosed 
it in January, 1960, and some would say we 
do not know it even now. It is probably 
much more reasonable, though, to accept 
Khrushchev's figures, since Khrushchevism 
is not founded, as Stalinism was, upon a 
total alternative system of reality. 

There are no other facts covering the inter- 
vening years. What we have instead con- 
sists of hints or half-truths, in the interpre- 
tation of which political judgment and 
common sense, fallibly but inevitably, must 
play their part. The sources of those semi- 
facts are twofold: Soviet government state- 
ments and Western Intelligence estimates. 
Unfortunately, Andrew Rothstein is the 
victim of a fanatic gullibility which distorts 
his perception of these already distorted 
sources, 

Let us take first his handling of Soviet state- 
ments. He speaks of the figure (of Soviet 
forces) “given in the Soviet Note of Feb- 
ruary, 1951.” The Soviet Note in reality 
gave no such figure: it merely said that the 
figure for 1951 was the same as that for 
September, 1939. For Rothstein this is “ in- 
formation,” “stated precisely,” moreover - 
and he thereby conceals (et cetera) that the 
Soviet Government has never revealed how 
great its forces were in September, 1939. 
The total of 2,300,000 is Rothstein’s own 
work, based upon (i) a figure of 1,900,000 


for the beginning of 1939, taken from a 
League of Nations source, plus (ii) the addi- 
tion of a further 800,000 representing the 
1937 age group, and minus (iii) what Roth- 
stein terms “normal wastage” (Peaceful 
Co-existence, p. 94). 

Of these three quantities (ii) is fair enough; 
but (i) is derived, not from any official 
Soviet total for that year (for none exists), 
but from a League of Nations computation 
based upon a previous Sovict figure for five 
years previously, multiplied by a percentage 
of comparison given by one Soviet authority 
in 1939 itself. 

As for (iii) it would be interesting to learn 
how Rothstein discovered that the “ wast- 
age” in the Soviet forces for 1939 was 
400,000 men. Has he some privileged access 
to Red Army medical statistics or to secret 
police archives (since a lamentably “ ab- 
normal ” wastage of the Soviet military can 
be laid to the account of the GPU in the 
years immedately preceding)? Or (more 
probably) does Rothstein’s wastage figure 
represent no more than the process of 
taking away a number to arrive at the 
answer he first thought of - namely, 
2,300,000, the lowest Western estimate he 
could find ? 

Even if it were permissible to pass off in- 
direct computations (themselves based upon 
indirect computations) as direct ‘“ facts ” and 
“ figures,” it is most doubtful whether Soviet 
armaments statistics, at least for the Stalin 
era, are accurate enough to bear further 
calculations. Khrushchev’s figures for the 
Soviet armed forces for 1927 and 1937 are 
greater (in the latter case by 10 per cent) 
than those officially published in those years, 
and cited by the League of Nations Arma- 
ments Year Books for 1928 and 1937. 
Rothstein himself (op. cit., p. 91) states, pre- 
sumably from official sources, that the 
Soviet strength at the end of the war was 
“over 12,000,000 men”; Khrushchev’s 
figure for 1945 is 11,365,000. It is hard to 
imagine such statistical variations, or (for 
that matter) such failures to provide 
statistics at all, occurring with Western 
bourgeois-democratic governments. And 
they render altogether suspect the ingenious 
mathematics which Rothstein has so labori- 
ously employed. 

The trouble with Western Intelligence esti- 
mates is simply that they are so often wrong. 
In particular they have on the whole tended 
to under-estimate, rather than over-estimate, 
Soviet military resources. Take, for one 
instance, the way in which successive deve- 
lopments in the Russian nuclear and rocket 
programmes have caught the West com- 
pletely by surprise, and, as another example 
(cited in my Peace News article), the NATO 
estimate of 4,500,000 for the Soviet armed 
forces in 1955, which can be compared with 
Khrushchev’s subsequent disclosure relating 
to that year (see above). If Andrew Roth- 
stein does not know by now that the Ameri- 
can top brass are big headed fools, little can 
be done to help him. Even when the real 
Soviet figures for 1953 are finally revealed 
he will no doubt be content to repeat ad 
nauseum the hypotheses of General Omar 
Bradley and Allen Dulles, and to dismiss 
higher estimates as proceeding from “ British 
warmongers ” {in double contra-distinction, 
it seems, to the two above-named American 
gentlemen). 

If, therefore, a proper (and unRothsteinian) 
caution is exercised in assessing Soviet and 
Western sources. we can the more easily 
form a sensible picture of the actual Soviet 
strength in the years 1950 to 1952. These I 
have taken to be the most intense years of 
re-mobilisation in both West and East, and 
not 1948, which was specifically picked by 
Khrushchev as the low point of Soviet 
demobilisation. Rothstein thinks that 1951 
represents an even lower point; indeed, he 
states his belief now not as a tentative spec- 
ulation, but as another fact which “ fol- 
lows” from the 1948 figure and the non- 
existent 1951 figure “in the Soviet Note.” 
But Khrushchev's statement of January, 


1960, locates Soviet rearmament as an after 
effect of NATO and the American nuclear 
monopoly, occurring therefore in the post- 
1949 years. On Rothstein’s theory he should 
have stated 1951 (2,300,000) or 1953 
(2,500,000) as the low point, and given 
“wider reasons” appropriate to this later 
period of armament. 

These inferences neither wriggle nor bluster; 
they only tend, in overwhelming concert, to 
show that Rothstein’s mathematics do not 
add up, either arithmetically or otherwise. 
I repeat that the estimate of 2,300,000 for 
the 1951-1953 period implies a minus quan- 
tity of Soviet troops at the present time, In 
addition to the cuts of 2,140,000 that Roth- 
stein mentions, a further phase of demob- 
jlisation was initiated in January, 1960. We 
do not know how many troops were dis- 
charged, since the phase was halted in July, 
1961, before the target reduction of 
1,200,000 was reached. That was why I put 
the grand total of reductions rather roughly 
at “around two and a half million”; it is 
not possible to specify the exact minus 
quantity of which Rothstein’s Red Army 
consists. 

There are various other fiddling points of 
pedantry that could be answered, but I 
won't bother. Scholasticism in the service 
of Stalinism is a tedious subject for debate. 
All governments of the kinds that presently 
exist tell wholesale lies upon occasion, Un- 
scholarly as this assumption may appear to 
Andrew Rothstein, it does nonetheless save 
the effort of working out implausible con- 
sistencies among figures published by 
different Soviet dictators. Rothstein really 
does Khrushchev an injustice by trying to 
squeeze the frank statistical admissions of 
1960 into conformity with the roguishly 
haphazard data of Stalin and Vyshinsky. 
The Stalinist Authorised Version has evid- 
ently become so embedded in Rothstein’s 
mature personality that he is incapable of 
coping with the more recent Revised Ver- 
sion. It is to be hoped that his junior 
successors-to-be in King St. apologetics, now 
(according to my information) receiving 
Further Education in Moscow, will be able 
to offer suppler and more agreeable argu- 
ments to future readers of Peace News. 

A postscript to answer Rothstein: although 
I have never been a Trotskyist, I do indeed 
admit to some hankering not only for a 
non-existent Soviet Russia, but also for a 
non-existent Soviet Britain and Soviet 
America (Soviets I take again to be demo- 
cratically elected workers’ councils), Is 
there something wrong with this? If the 
actually existing Russia commits injustice 
we may be sure that capitalist propaganda 
will make the most of it. This should not 
and must not deter Socialists from present- 
ing their own variety of criticism. Or per- 
haps Andrew Rothstein thinks it should and 
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Houston, Texas: a Negro boy 
waits while his admission to an 
all-white school is considered 


Bayard Rustin 


THE 
NEGROES’ 
STRUGGLE 
EORIGCIVIE 
RIGHTS 


It is very important to understand some- 
thing of the American political system to 
get a clear picture of what is happening in 
the civil rights movement in the United 
States today. First of all, it is important to 
understand that the three departments of 
government are strictly separated in an 
effort to establish a balance between them. 
As a result, the executive, judicial and legis- 
lative branches of government are often in 
deep conflict one with the other. In the 
US. the President’s Cabinet, unlike the 
British Cabinet, is only advisory; it does 
not sit in either the Senate or the House 
of Representatives and is in no way respon- 
sible to them. 


We have a legislature which can pass no 
significant social legislation. This is indi- 
cated by the failure of President Kennedy 
to gct legislation passed to provide medical 
care for old people. On the colour ques- 
tion, the Democratic and the Republican 
parties both have in them huge segments 
which are basically anti-progress and anti- 
Negro. Congress in particular is dominated 
by Southerners, most committees are domi- 
nated by Southerners, and the chairman of 
any committee in the US Senate is himself 
capable of keeping Iegislation from even 
going before the Senate for weeks or 
months by a series of stalling tactics. 


The courts in 1954 declared formally for 
integration, but because there was a Presi- 
dent in the executive branch who refused 
to move and because the legislature could 
not move, the courts found it necessary to 
retreat in order to maintain the balance 
between the different branches of govern- 
ment. Thus two years ago the Supreme 
Court gave several states the right to place 
pupils according to -their “social and 
psychological background” - which essen- 
tially meant that the Court was now pre- 
pared to accept token integration. The 
states have made great use of this; there 
are still three states where there is no inte- 
gration, and in the other states of the South 
they have used the second Supreme Court 
decision so that each September there are 
just three or tour students who are inte- 
grated. 

All this shows the importance of the execu- 
tive department as the ally of the Negro 
people in their struggle. The protest move- 
ment in the US, the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott, the youth marches to Washington, the 
massive prayer pilgrimage to Washington, 
all these occurred during the Eisenhower 
administration, when all the progressive 
forces in the country - the trade unions, 
Negroes, other minority groups - were all 
anti-Eisenhower and made common cause 
to support the Negro revolt in the South. 
From the time Kennedy was nominated 
most of these forces took a go-slow atti- 
tude in the hope that the progress Kennedy 
had promised would be carried out. The 
sit-down movement slowed down, the forces 
under Martin Luther King became rela- 
tively inactive. 


After Kennedy had been in a year the 


legislature was still the same. the courts 
had not moved ahead, and Kennedy him- 
self had not moved fundamentally. Out of 
this situation came the more radical action 
of the Freedom Rides and the Albany 
protests. 

In Albany, Georgia, the Negroes had for 
a long time been asking the city commis- 
sioners to sit down with them to talk over 
their grievances. The commissioners con- 
tinuously refused to negotiate and the 
Negroes have continuously been arrested 
for parading without permission. What the 
Negroes were really doing was saying, 
“You will not see our leaders when they 
ask to see you, but you cannot ignore us 
when we march from the city hall by 
hundreds.” 


This is an indication of how desperate a 
struggle Negroes must make in Georgia, 
since for over a year now all efforts have 
been directed toward simply opening up 
the channels of negotiation. What the 
Negroes are really after is the right to vote. 
They believe that the use of the ballot will 
prove a fundamental breakthrough which 
will affect all other segments of their lives. 
In this situation we get some insight into 
the personality of Martin Luther King. 
Like Montgomery, Albany was not created 
by King; it was created by a number of 
young Southern Negroes, sit-downers who 
are now becoming active in the Right to 
Vote campaign. These people went in to 
Albany, and it was they who were respon- 
sible for organising the protest which ended 
in the arrest of over 500 people there a 
year ago. 

But Dr. King is the symbol of non-violence. 
He has behind him now the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, the organ- 
isation which he created, This organisation 
has resources, can bring in people, and 
wherever Dr. King goes the attention of 
America fellows. It was therefore logical 
that when the Albany situation reached an 
impasse they should call for Dr. King. 
There is essentially no division in the Negro 
community in Albany, The Negro middle 
class is decply involved. This is significant 
because very often the Negro middle class, 
which makes its living on segregation, re- 
treats when the going gets rough. But be- 
cause of Dr. King the entire nation is 
watching every movement in Albany and, 
more important. the Negro people are 
watching. It is for them a matter of dig- 
nity. While they may hold a variety of 
views. every Negro says they shall not beat 
us in Albany, While there are some minor 
disagreements between King and_ the 
students, while certain of the middle class 
are somewhat fearful of King, his stature 
in the community is such that, regardless 
of any criticisms they have of him, they 
must follow him 

This ability of the Negro people in the 
South to combine all segments and classes 
into a common effort doesn’t grow out of 
any - peculiarity. for co-operation. which 
Negroes have, but springs first of all from 
the desperation of the situation, and 


secondly from th2 possibility of winning the 
struggle in their time. The Negroes in the 
South have a programme which is going to 
win, and they have in recent history ex- 
amples of having won, so that the attitude 
is: we must do us they did in Montgomery 
and we will win; we must do as the Free- 
dom Riders did and we will win. 


The peace movement, on the other hand, 
doesn’t seem to have a programme which 
is relevant in the same sense, so that you 
can outline to people the way to end 
nuclear weapons. Everyone goes into King’s 
movement because he can point out to you 
a, b, c - the next steps to winning integra- 
tion, And when the situation is desperate 
the different points of view and the person- 
alities are of no importance. There is 
nothing you can do in a Southern town, 
whether getting a drink of water or going 
to the toilet, there is no aspect of life which 
does not immediately touch the civil nghts 
question. The nuclear threat is a real one, 
but it tends to be forgotten in the process 
of doing your daily work, whereas in the 
process of doing your daily work in the 
South you are constantly reminded that the 
position is in fact desperate. 

But the civil rights battle isn’t only being 
fought in the South. Recently CORE has 
become more active in the North. It is 
giving its attention to housing and to segre- 
gation in schools which results from segre- 
gated housing, and which is often as bad 
as in the South. For example, New York 
City has more students in segregated schools 
this year than they had last year as a result 
of segregated housing. Practically every 
school in Harlem is all black because there 
is a regulation that you go to school in the 
district in which you live. 

To understand the problem clearly one 
must see that Northern Negroes don’t have 
the same attitude as those in the South 
because there isn’t the same desperation, 
and also because many of them were living 
less than a generation ago in the South. 
Conditions are infinitely better in these 
Northern communities than in Southern 
ones, if not deeply and profoundly different, 
different in the sense that you can talk back 
to people without being beaten or thrown 
in jail, the courts pay you more respect, the 
police are not so brutal, you can get accom- 
modation. And thus the North doesn't have 
the same quality of revolt. CORE’s funda- 
mental objective at this time is to try to 
build this up by attacking segregation at 
these fundamental points. 

To sum up the situation, I don’t believe 
that the Kennedy administration can give 
Negroes quickly enough what they want. 
The situation will get more desperate. This 
has, I believe, nothing fundamentally to do 
with what Kennedy wants to do, but he 
has made a decision to try to build the kind 
of coalition which Franklin Roosevelt built, 
a coalition which includes recent migrants 
to the US, minority groups in general, 
Negroes, trade unions, a number of small 
business men, etc, What this means there- 
fore is that, while the Negro potentially has 
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more political power than white Southern 
reactionaries had, he doesn’t now have it. 
Kennedy, therefore, hopes to keep the 
Negroes in the Democratic Party because 
many of them feel that the Republican 
Party will do absolutely nothing for them. 
But by compromising with the white south, 


Kennedy is creating more discontent 
amongst Negroes, and this they will 
express. 

The important thing which Kennedy has 
done, and which the Negro people recog- 
nise, is that he has sent the Department of 
Justice south to investigate the efforts to 
stop Negroes voting, and in a number of 
areas of the South he has made appoint- 
ments of more liberal judges. He has used 
the Department of Justice in a number of 
places to make it possible for Negroes to 
vote. But, significantly, he has done none 
of these things in a southern county where 
Negroes outnumber whites. 

I don't believe that the Negro revolution 
can be achicved while the Democratic and 
Republican Parties remain what they are. 
I believe that the economic situation in the 
US, America’s effort to lead the West and 
the Negroes’ insistence on freedom, all these 
will combine to make it necessary for more 
and more rights to be given to Negroes, and 
the Negro struggle may yet cause the re- 
alignment of the political parties in the US. 
But if the Negro people continue their non- 
violent struggle vigorously, if they continue 
that struggle on the fundamental question 
of the right to vote and the right to have 
work, something has to give. Whether the 
Negro people ate capable of doing this I 
don’t know. Kennedy has made great 
efforts to woo Negro leaders, they have 
access to the White House. But my feeling 
is they come in at the front door and are 
treated very well, but they are still funda- 
mentally going out empty-handed. 


Changes always come through combinations 
of pressures, It is because you have a sit- 
down that you force Kennedy to go into 
the South to direct the railways and buses 
to integrate their eating facilities, In Mont- 
gomery it was because the courts also knew 
that they could not have peace if the boy- 
cott continued that they guaranteed integra- 
tion on the buses. But the courts would 
not have acted without the protest, and no 
Negro is secure on the buses till the courts 
have acted, so that one thing reinforces the 
other. 


Bayard Rustin is executive secretary of the 
War Resisters’ League and a member of the 
executive committee of the Committee for 
Non-Violent Action, of the council of the 
World Peace Brigade, and of the editorial 
board of LIBERATION. He was one of 
the originators of the Freedom Rides in 
the American South and has been im- 
prisoned 22 times for taking part in non- 
violent protests against racial  discrimina- 
tion. He worked with the Rev. Martin 
Luther King in Montgomery, Alabama, for 
one and a half years in the successful fight 
against segregated buses, 
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Douglas Stuckey 


Brora, the only colliery 

north of the Tay, and the only 
one in Britain owned by 

the men working in it 


A property-owning 
democracy 


You probably know that the anarcho-syndi- 
calists in Barcelona during the Spanish Civil 
War successfully took over the operation of 
the tramways and other public services. 
Records of this episode are fairly exhaus- 
tive. Now even the US Embassy Informa- 
tion Service deals tenderly with experiments 
in decentralised workers’ management - 
when they are in Yugoslavia. But what 
about practical industrial democracy in this 
country today ? The general view seems to 
be that the idea died with Ben Tillett and 
Tom Mann, or, at least, with the demise of 
the Guild Socialist movement. “ Workers 
control” is generally an exercise in theory 
by esoteric left-wing groups since the unions 
refused or were denied participation in the 
management of nationalised industry. 


Our press and broadcasting services have 
given some faint praise to the sporadic and 
tentative attempts by workers to control 
their own destinies. “ Tonight” will lay on 
a bluff and not unsympathetic visit to a 


firm like Scott Bader, but the whole con- 
ception of workers’ control is treated as an 
amiable aberration outside the real stuff of 
politics. Where successful it is an amusing 
“jeu d’esprit”; where a failure there is 
wise shaking of heads at the understandable 
but pathetic foolishness of those who can- 
not recognise economic tealities. 


Some of the failures could well have been 
successes. At Cwmllynfell, the anthracite 
mine which was closed by the NCB under 
a “rationalisation” (sic) plan, was the 
economic life of an entire remote com- 
munity in South Wales. Here the people 
were freeholders of their homes and lived 
a rich social life in the traditional Welsh 
pattern. Their reaction to the threatened 
closure was that they should run the 
pit themselves, This was no pipe-dream - 
Dutch importers were prepared to take the 
whole of the output of the colliery at prices 
better than those normally prevailing at the 
pit-head in the area, and the local union 


All over Britain great concern is felt at the vast cost of armaments. Even greater is the 
worry shared regarding the Nuclear Bomb. The work of WAR ON WANT is outside 


the pacifist movement . . 


. but we long for disarmament in the hope that the great 


sums spent on arms may be used to destroy world poverty, and not to destroy one 


another. 


One joy is that there are Bombs which will heal rather than destroy! 
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officials showed some enterprise in their 
attempts to achieve their aim. Needless to 
say, the Coal Board and the Labour Party 
showed distinct antipathy to the scheme, 
and as the National Coal Board has 
authority to control all mines employing 
more than thirty workers the miners lost 
their fight. 


More recent and happier is the story of 
Brora. Brora lies on the east coast of 
Sutherland, just north of Dunrobin, the 
former private railway station of the Dukes 
who take that county’s name. It is the only 
colliery north of the Tay and possibly the 
oldest mine in the Commonwealth. Here 
the owning company fell on bad times and 
went into liquidation. Here, too, closure 
would have meant depopulation and social 
stagnation, but fortunately there were men 
about with an empirical approach prepared 
to look at the miners’ proposals on their 
merits. Bruce Weir, of the Northern Times 
at Golspie, approached the voluntary High- 
land Fund on their behalf, and John Rollo, 
Chairman of the Fund, immediately visited 
the colliery and recommended the setting 
up of a sub-committee to examine the 
problem. 


The Highland Fund agreed to help. A 
new company, Highland Colliery Ltd., was 
formed to be operated on behalf of the 
miners, with three directors from the mine 
and three from the Fund (the latter to 
remain during the period in which the 
Fund’s money was on loan). Interest on 
the loan, three per cent, is a first charge on 
the profits. Each miner takes up two 5s. 
shares in the company each week by deduc- 
tion from his wages. Remaining profits are 
divisible among miners and staff and in 
due course the mine will be theirs. 


On October, 17, 1961, the colliery buildings 
and briquetting plant reopened after nego- 
tiations with the liquidator and the National 
Coal Board. The output, two tons per man 
per shift, is entirely consumed in the locality 
and a viable livelihood has been restored 
for the workers and their dependants to a 
total of about 150 people. 


These are small examples in an obsolescent 
industry; as well as these, Kentish colliers, 
miners in Northumberland, Scottish rail- 
way men, chemical workers and others have 
at different times during the last few years 
tried to run their own show. 

A tithe of the energy and imagination which 
is devoted to phoney by-elections could pro- 
duce permanent advances in industrial 
democracy. There are plenty of attempts 
by CND and others to garner support for 
the peace movement among_ industrial 
workers, It would be a big step forward if 
workers for peace could be induced to 
support efforts to achieve industrial demo- 
cracy. 

The opposition from the managerial estab- 
lishment should not be underestimated. 
Their view is the same as that of the Secre- 
tary to the nineteenth century Congress at 
Aix who, in reply to some enlightened pro- 
posals by Robert Owen, expostulated: “ But 
we do not want the mass to be wealthy and 
independent: how could we control them if 
they were?” 

Douglas Stuckey is treasurer of the Society 
for Democratic Integration in Industry 
(Demintry). 


CAITHNESS 


J. Allen Skinner 


A cautious 
approach 


Economic Crisis and Common Ownership, 
by Paul Derrick. (Christian Socialist Move- 
ment, Is.) 

This pamphlet comes opportunely at a time 
when the trade union leaders have to begin 
to think seriously about the problems pre- 
sented by the Government's moves to evolve 
a national incomes policy. 

“Now that the report of the Jenkins Com- 
mittee on company law has been published,” 
says Mr. Derrick, “the back room experts 
at Transport House should get down to the 
problems involved in socialising the com- 
pany.” He himself has spent some years in 
seeking to draw the attention of the Labour 
movement to the possibilities of adapting 
company law to improving the status of the 
workers, and in this pamphlet he presents 
two main proposals and a_ considerable 
variety of detailed suggestions on means to 
developing social control through differ- 
ential taxation. 

His two basic proposals are that the return 
on capital permissible to companies should 
be limited by law - that there should be 
limited return as well as limited liability; 
and secondly that a measure of democratic 
control in which the workers should par- 
ticipate should also be incorporated in com- 
pany law. 

Paul Derrick’s argument is largely an 
economic one and his proposals are urged 
as a means to the avoidance of the con- 
stant trend to inflation and _ repeated 
“balance of payment” crises. Profits.over 
and above the limited dividends would pro- 
vide the capital necessary for an expanding 
economy, and surplus not required for this 
purpose should be disposed of by a number 
of methods having social utility, including 
shares for workers, “Unless the workers 
participate to some extent in such surplus 
they would continue to be hired hands, in- 
struments instead of agents in production.” 
Paul Derrick would limit the voting power 
of shareholders and extend voting power to 
the workers, 

The proposals offer a cautious approach to 
the problem of developing democracy in 
industry, and are wholly concerned with 
what may be done through the modifica- 
tion of company Jaw, linked to a revision 
of taxation methods. If the workers are to 
achieve a different status in industry there 
will have to be much more attention given 
to the objectives they are to aim at in their 
factories and workshops. 

The general outlines of the policies neces- 
sary for the achievement of a genuine in- 
dustrial democracy were planned and dis- 
cussed in the 1920s. The structure of indus- 
try - and of the trade unions - has vastly 
changed since that period, and although the 
objective to be achieved has become more 
necessary than ever, the means whereby it 
may be attained need to be thought out 
anew, Paul Derrick’s pamphlet is a valu- 
able discussion basis for one important 
approach. 
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Frank Moxley SHOULD THE RAILWAYS 


British railwaymen face a grim future. They 
also believe the public will suffer if the 
British Transport Commission, pushed from 
behind by the government, continue with 
their plans to cut the railway system to the 
point where what is left will pay its way. 
Already railway facilities have been drastic- 
ally curtailed, especially in those areas 
where public transport is needed, although, 
because of the lack of population or indus- 
try, it is uneconomic. The Government 
ignores the fact that it has always been 
uneconomic in these areas and refuses to 
accept that public transport should be a 
public service. 

Since 1950 no fewer than 301 branch lines, 
involving 3,600 route miles or nineteen per 
cent of British Railways have been closed. 
And since the beginning of this year there 
have been more than a hundred new pro- 
posals for line and station closures - most 
of them on the Western Region. Other 
major closures have occured on the Scot- 
tish Region, and the whole of the Midland 
and Great Northern lines in East Anglia 
have been closed. At least another twenty 
proposals are in the planning stage on the 
North Eastern, and on the Southern nearly 
30C6 stations are threatened. One of the 
most drastic withdrawals of passenger train 
services was made at the end of April when 
the whole of the Monmouthshire Eastern 
and Western Valley stations - 36 of them - 
were closed. 

These well-used modern services were 
abolished in face of widely supported public 
protests. The Lord Mayor of Cardiff called 
a special conference in March, attended by 
over 300 representatives of many different 
interested groups to protest against the 
Transport Commission’s closure policy. 
Despite this public resistance the closures 
have gone on and the government have 
ignored the views both of the general public 
and of experts who have consistently ad- 
vised against the policy of running transport 
on a competitive basis. 

Wales especially is threatened with whole- 
sale closures. Four rail connections into 
Brecon will have gone shortly, leaving the 
town without any rail facilities, and many 
other towns will suffer in a similar way. 
The only lines in the South likely to be 
safe are the main lines between Fishguard, 
Swansea, Cardiff and Newport and from 
Newport via Hereford and Shrewsbury to 
Crewe. 

If the present policy is rigidly pursued 
most of Scotland’s railway lines will be 
shut down. The General Manager of the 
Scottish Region has said that out of 2,750 
daily passenger trains, something like 2,000 
are running at a loss. 

The National Union of Railwaymen, the 
union organising the majority of railway 
workers, has for years tried to help the 
Transport Commission make the industry 
more efficient. Shortly before the last 
General Election the union published a 
booklet Planning Transport for You, out- 
lining a reasoned case for integrating all 
forms of public transport. The case was 
supported by statistics and by a number of 
transport experts who had come to see 
transport integration as the best solution. 
It is understandable, therefore, that for 
these reasons alone the NUR should decide 
to launch a campaign this summer against 
the transport policies of the government. 
But since these policies also threaten the 
jobs of thousands of railwaymen the union 
was compelled to try to stop the cutting 
as best it could. The union stated that “ the 
running of railways as a commercial enter- 
prise and the closing of all uneconomic 
lines would mean the probable closure of a 
further one-third of British Railways with 
a total loss of 150,000 jobs.” This estimate 
has not been denied by the Commission. 
The union also pointed out that the Trans- 
port Users’ Central Consultative Committee 
in its report in 1961 said that the policy of 
closures is a negative one “and they doubt 
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70003 John Bunyan passing Haughley, Suffolk. This locomotive is one of the standard designs introduced after nationalisation and built 
in British Railways’ own workshops ; with the abandonment of steam haulage, these workshops are now being run down in favour of 
private contractors, who are building the new diesel and electric locomotives. 


whether the savings effected by some 
closures is commensurate with the loss of 
goodwill involved to British Railways.” The 
union also said that the total savings from 
closure since 1950 were infinitesimal com- 
pared with the railway deficits. In fact, the 
total saving from closures in the ten years 
from 1948 to 1958 was only £4,500,000, 
The effects of these closures have been very 
severe. The situation for railwaymen has 
already become extremely critical. Although 
there were many staff vacancies in 1948 
there was a reduction of staff in the follow- 
ing ten years of 14,490 salaried, 82,554 con- 
ciliation and 17,676 railway shopmen. Since 
1958 there has been a further total reduc- 
tion of nearly 50,000. The overall reduc- 
tion in railway staff since nationalisation is 
150,700. If the estimate of another 150,000 
men and women thrown out of railway 
employment proves to be accurate it can 
easily be seen that the railway unions have 
plenty of reason to be concerned. 


Convinced that the policies of the govern- 
ment are wrong and that they are contrary 
to what the authorities are doing in most 
European countries the NUR is determined 
to oppose them. 


The district councils of the union have 
begun to organise mass meetings in con- 
junction with union headquarters. They 
are sending speakers to Labour Party groups 
and delegates to trades councils. They are 
issuing literature and circulating pamphlets 
with maps showing the effects of the gov- 
ernment’s policies. 


The NUR has also prepared a detailed 
charter of demands for new service condi- 
tions to meet the situation. They are 
demanding training schemes so that dis- 
placed men can be retrained for new jobs. 
Where men are made redundant and trans- 
ferred away from home and there are no 
rail facilities to get them to their new jobs 
the union asks that the railways should pay 


their travelling expenses. It is seeking 
adjustments in allowances for costs in- 
curred by men selling and buying houses 
after changing their jobs. 


The union has also put forward plans for 
the compensation of workers who cannot 
be offered a post within the industry with- 
out having to move home. It has suggested 
amounts between six months’ pay after five 
years’ service and 30 months’ pay after 48 
years’ service. As an alternative to com- 
pensation, men of 60 and over should be 
given the option of retiring on an adequate 
pension, 

One of the worst affected groups of rail- 
waymen are those who work in the railway- 
owned workshops. A large number of men 
have already been made redundant at a 
time when railway constructional work is 
being let out to private enterprise. The 
unions have pressed for this work to be 
done in railway workshops, The NUR has 
urged that all building of new locomotives 
and the repair or breaking-up of old engines 
should be confined to British Railways 
workshops. The same with rolling stock. 
The union has demanded that material for 
civil engineers’, outdoor machinery, road- 
motor and signa] engineers’ requirements 
and for electrification schemes should be 
manufactured in BR workshops as far as 
practicable. 

The Commission, under orders from the 
government, have ignored these demands. 
They have also gone further and announced 
their own ideas on what sort of compensa- 
tion should be paid to displaced workshop 
staff. This has incensed the unions. They 
are adamant that this is not a matter to be 
imposed on them by the employers. It is a 
question for negotiation. 

There is no doubt that trouble lies ahead. 
The proposed BTC compensation terms are 
totally unacceptable to the unions. The 
Commission say they will pay a sum 


amounting to two-thirds of the standard 
weekly time rate for each completed year 
of service. To meet the possible difficulties 
displaced men may have in finding other 
work, the Commission say they will make 
“continuing weekly payments for a period 
if a man who is under 65 remains unem- 
ployed. These will amount to two-thirds 
of the standard weekly time work rate (less 
unemployment benefit for a single man, so 
that the man will thus also qualify for 
State benefit), Payments to an unemployed 
man will continue for a period of two 
weeks for each five years’ service completed 
while under 50 years of age.” Men over 
fifty will get a little more. 

The case of the railwaymen is quite simple. 
The present difficulties of the railways have 
been caused by wrong policies, based on 
mistaken principles, Huge deficits have 
arisen not because of basic faults in the 
railways, but because of mismanagement by 
the government coupled with an extraordi- 
nary bias against public enterprise as such. 
The technical case for wholesale cutting of 
the railway system is non-existent. Other 
countries are expanding their railway facili- 
ties. Traffic is increasing all over the world. 
A United Nations report has stated that in 
the period from 1952 to 1960 total world 
railway traffic rose by 42 per cent. In 
Britain the decline of railway traffic has 
been the result of deliberate government 
policies; yet £1,000,000,000 a year is lost to 
the country as a result of road congestion 
and road accidents. 

The railwaymen are naturally disturbed 
about these policies because they person- 
ally are suffering. But they are also con- 
cerned to show the public what they are 
being deprived of and why the govern- 
ment’s plans should be frustrated. 


Frank Moxley is editor of RAILWAY REVIEW 
and a member of the Labour Peace Fellow- 
ship. 
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John Morris 


ivil disobedience 1962 


This article, the second in our new series 
on the Committee of 100, appears instead 
of the article by Christopher Farley which 
we announced last week. 


It is no use pretending that civil disobed- 
ience arouses the same confident enthusiasm 
that it did last year. Somehow we are no 
longer saying the right thing in the right 
way at the right time ; and we need to ask 
why people responded last year and not 
this year. 


There are some devoted people in whom a 
passionate horror at the monstrosity burns 
so fiercely that they will and must express 
their personal protest, alone or not alone, 
without bothering whether it achieves very 
much. But they are too few; most people 
will make effort and sacrifice only if they 
believe it will affect the course of events. 
When the government imprisoned Russell 
in the midst of a highly dangerous crisis, 
so many people were aroused that all felt 
their protest would be big enough to mean 
something . . . and it did. One of the prin- 
cipal factors that averted war last September 
was the passive, inarticulate unwillingness 
of millions all over the world to be dragged 
to war; and the most forceful public expres- 
sions of that unwillingness were the march 
to Moscow and the September demonstra- 
tions in London. 


But the demonstrations of 1962 are much 
smaller; and our supple liberal English 
tradition has found a place for them, reduc- 
ing them to the level of a game played with 
agreed rules, wherein both sides may com- 
plain of a foul. Sometimes they let us sit ; 
sometimes they dump us on pavements ; in 
England they fine us a couple of pounds, 
in Scotland more. Serious prosecutions, 
like the trial of the six, are not likely to be 
repeated until we again become a serious 
challenge, and a sudden increase in penalties 
is only likely if we seem so weak that a 
sharp sudden blow may be expected to end 
the nuisance. 


Sit-downs not enough 
The Committee of 100 began civil disobed- 


icnce because marches were no_ longer 
adequate, and chose the sit-down as the 
first form of civil disobedience. It must be 
admitted that the sit-down is now also no 
longer adequate ; it still has a useful impact 
on those who take part for the first time, 
and those who watch for the first time. But 
if we are content to limit ourselves to 
sitting down, or tying down, with or with- 
out marginal variants of non-cooperating, 
refusing addresses, we risk taking civil dis- 
obedience unseriously. 

It is easy to agree that sit-downs are not 
enough, but hard to see what else we can 
do. It helps to consider what we have 
achieved. It matters that we have pioncered 
deliberate non-violent action in an indus- 
trial society, and found that it works: it is 
no longer something that belongs to 
Gandhi. Tolstoy, the deep south or pacifism: 
we have found, somewhat to our surprise, 
that it springs out of our own native tradi- 
tion. Moreover, what at first seems to 
many simply a useful ractic goes on to 
sharpen people’s awareness that: authority 
based on violence is wrong. is hostile. and 
can be withstood. But we need to avoid 
thinking that non-violence means no more 
than sitting still in the road. 

We have also learnt that our still undevel- 
oped idea of a public assembly has moved 
people, emotionally as well as intellectually, 
on September 17 and March 24, though it 
has still only been held in the difficult con- 
text of an illegal national demonstration. 
We have also learnt a great deal about what 
people think and feel about the bomb and 
CND, which is not by any means the same 
as what they say. The press asked the 
public to look on us as wierdies and beat- 


niks, to deplore our challenge to Jaw and 
order. A few people repeated what they 
were told to think ; but very large numbers 
of those who watched the demonstrations 
on TV came to respect people who took 
even a slight risk for their convictions, and 
respected our quict disregard for the com- 
mands of authority. The commonest crit- 
icism we met was not hostility, but the 
question “What do you hope to achieve?” 

Both we and the public have learnt more 
of the opposition we face. Not many 
people still share the illusion that you can 
abolish the bomb like purchase tax, by 
voting it out of existence at a party confer- 
ence, or even in the House of Commons, 
and leave government unaffected. Indec has 
proved a non-starter because it still shares 
this naive underestimate of the enemy’s 
strength. For the bomb is the natural out- 
come of our authoritarian society, and 
promotes its growing violence. At the best, 
pressure might drive the Tories to abandon 
their so-called “independent deterrent”, 
leaving us in Nato squabbling with the 
Warsaw powers; it is not inconceivable 
that the Russians and Americans might 
gang up to share the world, thereby post- 
poning the imminent threat. But this is not 
abolishing nuclear weapons ; for the fact is 
that the establishment is irrevocably com- 
mitted to them, and we must challenge the 
establishment if we would be rid of them. 


Up against paralysis 


All these events have changed people’s 
thinking ; not =many people still believe 
deeply that “ we? need weapons to “ deter ” 
the other side, though middle class people 
often say so defensively. In one armaments 
factory. for example, where twelve months 
back a CND badge made a man a horrid 
freak among his mates, a straw vote in a 
canteen gave an overwhelming majority for 
unilateralism ; yet still the same people, 
canvassed on their doors by an eager_sales- 
man for CND, would have given the stock 
answers. For though no one wants to be 
wiped out or to incinerate millions of 
foreigners, it is not easy to see a way out; 
so that people are not for us or against us : 
they are pulled both ways, and we often 
have their sympathy. But we shall not win 
majority support until we can convince 
people that we can do something to abolish 
the threat. As Ralph Schoenman has repea- 
tedly emphasised, we are not up against 
apathy, but against paralysis. 

You cannot break paralysis by preaching 
or by public demonstrations under the half 
million mark. You can only help a para- 
lytic to cure himself by making him use his 
own limbs ; and this is not so difficult as it 
sounds at first sight. Paralysis is maintained 
in industry by the present elaborate negoti- 
ating machinery, and the acceptance of both 
organisers and stewards in the structure of 
industry. In political life, the paralysis is 
maintained by the figment of democracy. 
The bulk of the population is induced to 
hand over all responsibility for making 
making political decisions, nationally and 
locally, to specialists, and allowed to choose 
periodically between different sets of sclec- 
ted specialists, all tightly controlled by a 
few who control their behaviour on elec- 
tion. The majority are therefore saved the 
effort of decision, and are led to belicve 
that the “expert” specialist knows better, 
and can be trusted. This conception is 
already wearing thin; seven out of ten 
people will say they dislike it, can’t see a 
way out in practice ; and it stinks, not only 
a few readers of Peace .News, but to 
millions. 

Those who do not live or work in industrial 
communities may not easily sense this vague 
dislike of authoritarianism ; nor may many 
eager veterans, who have failed to shift 
“apathy”, and have, through the Labour 


Party become accustomed to the ¢lite that 
chooses candidates. But the history of the 
last ten or fifteen years abounds with small 
local gains, safer road crossings, local 
amenities, housing improvements, won by 
what we should now call civil disobedience 
demonstrations. Take for example the 
occupation of Watling Street by the village 
of Markyate. Such movements have never 
had necd to complain of apathy; but 
usually, once their limited objective is won, 
they evaporate. Occasionally, a successful 
residents’ body has found itself for a period 
continuing to meet with a constituted local 
authority, which finds that it dare not dis- 
regard the views of the residents ; but these 
brief episodes usually end with the elected 
residents’ leaders becoming councillors, for 
one party or another. 

Once or twice such an atmosphere has pro- 
duced a token stoppage or a demonstration 
against the bomb. There was a striking 
example in the recent local elections in a 
small market town in the south midlands ; 
dissatisfaction over rents in most wards 
turned votes of 800 Tory to 500 Labour 
into votes of 800 Labour to S00 Tory. But 
in one Tory ward a tenants’ association 
lost patience with two candidates who 
both explained how the housing acts tied 
the council’s hands, and they put up their 
25-year-old secretary two days before no- 
minations closed. He won 1,200 votes, to 
300 Tory and 200 Labour; disillusioned 
Tory votes did not go to Labour by default, 


and there was a 65 per cent poll in place* 


of the usual 30-40 per cent. He won the 
votes precisely because he was not playing 
local politics, but leading a resistance to the 
established ways of local government. 


These are a few scattered instances of the 
vague discontent that now exists; it is 
directed instinctively against the establish- 
ment, but only locally ; for on a national 
scale it seems too strong. It has nothing 
directly to do with the bomb ; but it springs 
from the same common ground - resentment 
at the arbitrary violence of those who 
decide. In practice, it commonly happens 
that those who have been spurred to reject 
authority in small things go on to oppose it 
on more important issues, and are encour- 
aged towards the CND and towards civil 
disobedience by their first limited experience 
of sitting across a road demanding a pedes- 
trian crossing. 


The bridge 


Such movements are weak, disconnected, 
sporadic, short lived. But they constitute 
the bridge between those of us.who believe 
that civil disobedience can in fact get rid 
of the bomb, and the instincts of millions 
who wish us well but do not believe we 
have a cat’s chance. So long as we continue 
to think almost exclusively in terms of 
national or large regional demonstrations, 
we shall continue to have small and ineffec- 
tive movements. It is not going to be easy 
to begin to link up with uncommitted people 
with a vague grouse, but there are signs of 
possible ways forward. 

An industrial protest, a token stoppage or 
march in working hours, disobeys one of 
the established conventions, that trade 
unions conduct industrial, not political, 
struggles ; if your protest is against the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons at a partic- 
ular place, you cannot avoid facing the 
danger of redundancy and the need for 
alternative contracts; you are concerned not 
with one factory, but with all the trades in 
the town ; and you automatically raise the 
right of the townspeople and of the men 
employed to have a say in what is made 
where ; you are drifting right into problems 
of the control of industry. 

When a local fete bans a CND stall, and 
arouses a liberal opposition, it has auto- 
matically made people ask who appointed 


the fete committee, who runs this town ? 
A local CND or Committee of 100 group 
that begins to reclaim land, to help Oxfam, 
to strengthen Essex dykes or to build 
children’s playgrounds in London may drift 
into secing these ideas in isolation, as 
charities, like collecting for Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, But it is more likely to run into 
an authority that tells it that it must desist, 
for the Ministry demands an economic 
return on such and such land . . . in other 
words, needs someone to make a profit out 
of it. 

These are random instances ; it is not easy 
to start; but if this movement can grasp 
the need to begin, ways and occasions will 
be found in some places, that will make it 
easier for others to follow. It is obvious 
that there is not always going to be a clear 
connection between Oxfam, a playground, 
an industrial issue and the bomb; but 
locally, where the active people in many 
good causes are likely to be not far out of 
sympathy with CND, the connection is 
made more easily than on a national basis. 
The common ground is non-violence and 
civil disobedience ; and the existing tradi- 
tions of this country in residents’ associa- 
tions and the like make casy the conception 
of a public assembly ... perhaps called by 
a less pretentious name. What we have to 
add to the existing tradition is two major 
novelties: first, the conception of a gen- 
uinely democratic way of working, with 
non-clected working groups, etc., that can 
prevent the easy absorption of the local 
leaders into the !ocal establishment; and 
secondly the connection of one area and 
another, the ability to carry on a movement 
from one problem to the next. 


It is obvious that public assemblies can- 
not by definition be limited to people who 
are already fully convinced unilateralists ; 
nor should we wish them to be. If we 
believe in the kind of attitudes and philo- 
sophy of non-violence that we have elabor- 
ated in the past year, then in the long run 
we believe in the common sense and decency 
of ordinary humanity, though it may be 
foully corrupted by a kept press. If 100 or 
1,000 or 10,000 people can be induced to 
accept the responsibility; of deciding for 
themselves what is right, and endeavouring 
to make authority yield to their decision, 
then we can trust these people, faced with 
facts and arguments and forced to think of 
them, to reach better decisions than Mac- 
millan or Gaitskell and their employees. 
What is boils down to is the need tha; the 
liberal papers frequently stress, for an 
equivalent of the Scandinavian Ombuds- 
man, a supposedly disinterested person who 
protects society and the individual against 
the injustice of arbitrary authority. Not 
many of us will belicve in the abilify of 
an individual to exercise such protection ; 
but there is a very real basis in England 
for Ombuds committees. the equivalent, in 
political life, of rank and file committees in 
industry. 


It seems to me that the future of the 
Committee of 100, of civil disobedience, 
and of mass resistance to nuclear weapons 
lies in the twin directions of industrial 
activity designed to withdraw labour from 
the manufacture and handling of nuclear 
weapons, and of local political ‘“ ombuds- 
committees ’’ designed to bring together all 
who oppose authoritarian government that 
relies on nuclear weapons, to force that 
authority to yield ultimate decisions to 
people, and to enable individuals to Jearn 
from experience that they are able to exer- 
cise responsibility. Once we achieve a 
responsible society, we need not doubt that 
such a. society will abandon nuclear 
weapons. 


_John Morris lectures in, Ancient History at 


University College, London, He is 3 mem- 
ber of the Committee of 100. 
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Danilo Dolci: why 
lam fasting 


The following is the complete text of 
Danilo Dolci’s statement from Partinico, 
Sicily, of his intention to hold a protest 
fast, The statement was drawn up before 
the Committee of 100 made its decision in 
connection with the September 9 sit-down. 
By now we should all be quite clear that 
wherever disorder based on irresponsibility 
and fear is widespread, selfish overbearing 
behaviour which is destructive and wasteful 
will be rampant. 

In recent years more than two thousand 
million cubic metres of water has gone to 
waste in the sea in Western Sicily alone, 
while poverty has been wearing down hun- 


dreds of thousands of families, Possibly 
about sixty million pounds have been 
wasted, 


In November, 1955, more than 1,500 of us 
appealed to the authorities to intervene 
quickly in the area of Partinico and to build 
a dam on the river Iato which, by irrigating 
almost 25,000 acres of arid Jand for a large 
part of the year, would have been able to 
guarantee sufficient steady work for almost 
the entire population. When in the follow- 
ing February hundreds of unemployed men 
wanted to demonstrate publicly their wish 
to work and take some real part in life (as 
is only the duty and right of every man), 
then once again the state replied by 
violently preventing their attempt to work, 
arresting many and sentencing them. (Re- 
cently these sentences have been recon- 
firmed, to the shame of truth and of the 
Constitution.) 

In the following years able and responsible 
technicians proceeded with the project until 
the appropriate licence was granted in 1960 
and the contract for the dam was assigned 
to a firm of contractors which should have 
begun work at _ once. We waited 
confidently, telling all enquirers that every- 
thing was now well on the way to com- 
pletion. 

Two years have passed; the dam could have 
already risen to over half its ultimate 
height; hundreds of workmen could have 
had regular employment, and the develop- 
ments could have fired fresh hope in the 
people of the area. 

Many promises have been made, but these 
do not bring nourishment to the land. 
Nobody has lifted a pick; not a single stone 
has been shifted, 

People say that there is no clear reason for 
the standstill; it is either because no agree- 
ment has been reached on the compensa- 
tion to be paid to dispossessed landowners 
or because of the pressure of a group of 
the Mafia. Some people in responsible 
circles, already intimidated, almost despair 
of the work being started and carried out, 
and in the meantime millions of pounds 


have to be paid out in compensation to the 
firm under contract. 

lt is clear that ihe good of everyone cannot 
be brought about by ruining a small group 
of landowners with poor and tardy pay- 
ments {it is a wretched State that cannot 
bring business of this kind to an honest, 
simple and prompt conclusion). It is also 
clear that we should consider, with deep 
shame, the possibility of a State which 
allows itself to be ensnared by a few over- 
bearing and self-interested men when it is 
intervening to create works for the basic 
good of the people. 

The future holds out a dismal prospect for 
everybody, and this we cannot accept. I 
shall fast from the seventh to the sixteenth 
of September as a protest and a warning, 
and I shall be ready to start yet another 
fast if the long-awaited and much hoped for 
work does not commence. Others in the 
area will take on their responsibilities in the 
way each thinks best. 

Here we are not concerned with dreams or 
with one ideal or another, but with under- 
standing essentials, with taking on essential 
tesponsibilities, with carrying out acts of 
essential necessity. Faced with such serious 
situations on a level as simple as this, it is 
impossible to entertain doubts and uncer- 
tainties. 

The acceptance, time and time again, on 
different scales of such insane situations is 
leading to the aberration of a world the 
development of which already entails not- 
able difficulties, but which is devoting half 
the fruits of its labours to the production of 
instruments for its own destruction. In the 
next few days in London, by non-violent 
demonstrations against the atomic bomb, 
Bertrand Russell and his friends will try to 
bring to their senses those who are ready to 
set off the explosion of death in the world. 
The co-ordination of our actions is intended 
to emphasise the necessity for the human 
race to take a new road, 

My decision, therefore, taken with regard 
to a clear and specific local problem in con- 
junction with those who are suffering 
wrongs in this area, is also intended as an 
act of solidarity with all those people in the 
world who are carrying life forward by 
means of active non-violence, 


Bhave for Pakistan 


Bhoodan, the weekly journal of the Bhoo- 
dan movement, reports that Vinoba Bhave 
intends to enter Pakistan from Assam on 
September 5 with an entourage of six col- 
leagues. His padayatra will cover parts of 
the Rangpur and Dinajpore districts, and 
will last about two weeks. 


Michael Ashourner 


The ninth Pugwash 


At a crowded press conference in July, 1955, 
Bertrand Russell read the text of a mani- 
festo signed by eleven scientists (of whom 
nine were Nobel Prize winners) calling for 
a conference “to appraise the perils that 
have arisen as a result of the development 
of weapons of mass destruction.* Two 
years later, as a direct result of this appeal, 
22 scientists met at Cyrus Eaton’s Pugwash 
(Nova Scotia) home. Here, for what was 
probably the first time since 1945, eminent 
scientists from both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain met in informal discussion and con- 
sidered problems hitherto thought to be the 
domain of_ politicians. 

Since this first meeting Pugwash conferences 
have been held at irregular intervals: the 
ninth conference held last week in Cam- 
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bridge was the third to discuss specifically 
“Disarmament and World Security.” The 
Cambridge conference was attended by 
some 70 scientists from 17 countries, the 
largest number of participants coming from 
the USA, the USSR and Great Britain. The 
conference started with a plenary session 
addressed by Prof. Harrison Brown on the 
possibility of a meaningful test ban, Prof. 
Louis Sohn on the general problems of dis- 
armament, Academician A, V. Topchiev on 
disarmament, and Prof. P. M. S. Blackett 
also on the problems of disarmament. 

For the remainder of the conference the 
participants were divided into five working 
groups discussing such problems as security 
in a disarmed world, the economic aspects 
of disarmament, conventional disarmament, 
nuclear test bans, and the reduction of 
international tension. 

To assess accurately the result of this con- 
ference would be impossible. Many of the 
participants were consultants to their re- 
spective governments on defence or dis- 
armament matters, and the extent of agree- 
ment or disagreement they reached with 
their colleagues will, one would expect, have 
some influence on their governments. 
Meetings between people from East and 
West can at all times help us to dispel some 
of the mutual distrust which is so evident 
at Geneva, When these meetings are be- 
tween informed scientists discussing issues 
which determine the world’s future they are 
invaluable. 

*An excellent history of the Pugwash Con- 
ferences has recently been published : Prof. 
S. Rotblat: Science and World Affairs. 
Dawsons, 8s. 6d. 
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300 In pilgrimage to 
Chichester Cathedral 


We have received several reports of the 
Christian CND pilgrimage to Chichester 
Cathedral. 


Sybil Cookson writes: 


The idea was born last May. Thousands 
were envisaged taking part. But real pre- 
parations could not be got under way until 
the latter part of July. With so many 
people on holiday, and the short notice, it 
seemed we might only get tens. 

However, the small hard core persisted; 
encouragement came from many deeply con- 
cerned for peace, and six weeks of devoted 
and exhausting work resulted in a total of 
nearly three hundred people on the three- 
pronged march converging on the cathedral. 
Only banners with Christian messages were 
carried. The single line, regularly spaced 
and walking in silence, it proceeded through 
the bustling city, met the other prongs, and 
joined with a large crowd of supporters who 
were waiting at the entrance to the cathe- 
dral. All then filed inside the cathedral 
together. 

The following meeting at the Assembly 
Rooms was addressed by Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, who was greeted with an ova- 
tion. The chair at this meeting was taken 
by the Principal of the Chichester Theo- 
logical College. He suggested in his closing 
remarks that many people were more pre- 
occupied with their duty as citizens rather 
than their duty as Christians. 

Local YCND groups had carried out a 
three-day march “along the south coast, end- 
ing up in Chichester on Saturday morning, 
selling Peace News and distributing leaflets 
to advertise Dame Sybil’s meeting; they 
joined the main stream of marchers in the 
afternoon and took part in the Vigil. 


Alan Staley writes: 


The pilgrimage drew together people from 
widely differing sections of the Christian 
Church. 240 people took part in silent 
prayer for peace in the cathedral under the 
guidance of the Rev. Robin Anstey, vice- 
principal of the Chichester Theological 
College. Another 40 kept silent vigil out- 
side. 

After the service the pilgrims went in pro- 
cession to the Assembly Rooms, where 
Canon Cheslyn-Jones took the chair at a 
public meeting in a packed hall. Messages 
of support were received from the Bishops 
of Birmingham and Llandaff, Dr. Donald 
Soper, Archbishop Roberts, Anthony Green- 
wood, M.P., Vera Brittain, John Braine, 
Michael Redgrave, Laurence Olivier, Lewis 
Casson, Pamela Frankau and many others. 
Canon Cheslyn-Jones pointed out that the 
theory which went furthermost in its efforts 
to justify war to Christians, that of the so- 
called “Catholic doctrine of a just war,” 
could not possibly justify a modern war 
with its mass destruction and necessarily 
largely indiscriminate slaughter. If a 
Christian minister tries to justify the reten- 
tion of nuclear weapons by such arguments 
as “Well, if they have it, we must,” the 
influence which is uppermost in his mind 
is not the Christian one. “Because your 
clergyman sits on the fence . . . it does 
not mean that God and the Christian 
Church are in favour of nuclear weapons,” 
he declared. 

Dame Sybil Thorndike, who was accorded 
a standing ovation, came direct from her 
matinee performance of Uncle Vanya at 
the new Chichester Theatre. 


The Rev. Kenneth Rawlings asks us to 
point out that contrary to some press re- 
ports the request for a service in the cathe- 
dral was refused. “The pilgrims therefore 
assembled in the cathedral, filling the nave 
from cnd to end, and spent half an hour in 
silent prayer.” 


One of the pilgrims in West Street, outside 
the Cathedral. 


More arrests 
in Albany 


Since the report in last week’s Peace News 
by Slater King, the vice-president of the 
Albany Movement, news has come of fur- 
ther arrests in this trouble centre of the 
desegregation struggle in the southern states 
of the USA. 

On August 28 seventy-five people, sixty-nine 
of them clergymen, were arrested im Albany, 
Georgia, for refusal to stop a prayer meet- 
ing in front of the city hall. Most of the 
clergymen were white. 

They were arrested by Police Chief Laurie 
Pritchett, charged with disorderly conduct, 
creating a disturbance, congregating on the 
pavement, and failure to obey the command 
of an officer. Bail was set at $200 each. 


The greatest risk, 
by U Thant 


The acting Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, U Thant, said in Warsaw on 
August 31: “We must bend all our ener- 
gies to put a stop to (nuclear) tests. Time 
is running short and every day’s delay en- 
tails untold risks. The greatest risk lies in 
doing nothing.” 
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A. J. Muste 


In the second of his two articles A. J. Muste 
discusses the way the peace movements of 
various countries are beginning to form 
international contacts. He also makes some 
comments on recent developments in the 
United States, such as the General Strike 
for Peace. 


The peace movement has to be an inter- 
national movement. It is interesting to 
recall that the socialist and labour move- 
ment sought to be international, and there 
was to a certain extent a basis for that 
which led to the First, Second and Third 
Internationals. But largely because of the 
development of technology in that period, 
when it came to the question of whether or 
not there was to be a social and economic 
revolution, this took place on a national 
basis, and the attempt to make it inter- 
national broke down at the critical moment, 
that is the moment of the outbreak of war. 
The peace movement has to be international 
now, partly for the simple elementary 
reason that the issue of war is an issue of 
relations between nations and not what 
happens within a given nation; but also 
because the issue now is a global issue, and 
to a very considerable extent social, eco- 
nomic and political changes within any 
nation now are closely tied in with the 
global war issue. Communists pointed that 
out in a notable statement a number of 
years ago, and it becomes clearer all the 
time; this is simply a fact. Therefore, a 
peace movement, which in the US is ad- 
dressed to what the US is going to do in 
the situation, but which has no living rela- 
tionships, only superficial relationships, with 
what is going on in the UK, in the con- 
tinent of Europe, in Africa, Asia, and so 
on, no longer can adequately address itself 
to the problem. 


You get it, of course, in a very simple way 
expressed by something which exists per- 
haps primarily in the US, but also to a con- 
siderable extent in Europe, that if you 
appeal for disarmament and the abandon- 
ment of the war approach in the US, the 
teply is always, “ Why don’t you tell it to 
the Russians?” And this is, I think, a 
symptom of the fact that, in discussing the 
international aspect of the peace movement, 
we have constantly to have in mind the 
problem of making it actually global and 
not merely confined to the Western coun- 
tries. How to do that is a very difficult 
course and a very complicated thing. 


But at the same time we can never think 
primarily in terms of a peace movement 
of the West which is going to stand over 
against a peace movement of the East. So 
far as the immediate situation is concerned, 


May Man Prevail 


ERICH FROMM 


Can man survive the nuclear 
age? Fromm believes that our 
present suicidal policies are 
mainly conditioned by the 
pathological degree of fear and 
suspicion pervading East - West 
relations. He shows just how 
erroneous and distorted most of 
the underlying assumptions of 
our policy making are. 2ls. 
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INTERNATIONALISING 


THE 


PEACE MOVEMENT 


we do certainly have to have an_ inter- 
nationalisation of the movement in the 
Western countries and Africa and Asia, and 
here again the actual development is bear- 
ing out the political analysis. We are draw- 
ing much more closely together than has 
been the case in the past, and the estab- 
lishment of the World Peace Brigade at this 
particular moment is very significant and 
very promising. It is significant for one 
thing in that the three regions in which the 
peace movement is most developed, namely 
India, the UK and the US, are involved in 
the World Peace Brigade. In other words, 
it is precisely the peace movements which 
arc most significant from the national point 


begin to try to affect the policy of its own 
government and not simply go along with 
it. 

These developments introduce a wholly new 
element into the strategy of the peace move- 
ment. For example, if a third camp, the 
uncommitted group, is to function at all on 
a Jarge scale, it probably will have to be 
done through India; if it doesn’t come that 
way, where will it come from? I don’t 
think it can come in any other way, because 
I do not believe that in the so-called un- 
committed countries either the people or 
their governments are yet clear enough 
about the whole issue of war, and free 
enough from military attitudes themselves, 


A. J. Muste (facing camera) at a meeting of the World Peace Brigade in Tanganyika. 
Michael Scott is on his left. 


of view which are beginning to draw 
together. 

It is tremendously important that it is also 
the Gandhian movement in India which has 
now been brought into living relationship 
with the movement in the US and UK, 
because this immediately gives us a base in 
Asia and a relationship to Africa of a kind 
which Western peace movements did not 
and could not have. Therefore it makes it 
global in a sense which it would not other- 
wise be, both actually and potentially. It 
is also of very great importance from the 
standpoint of the Gandhian movement in 
India itself, which as Narayan recently in- 
dicated in Peace News, since Gandhi’s death 
has to a great extent been inwardly directed 
to the Bhoodan movement and so on, and 
has paid very little attention to the problem 
of international relations, even to the part 
played by the Indian government. There has 
been a disposition on the part of many 
people in India to think that there was no 
point in thinking about these problems or 
doing anything about them until they had 
established a non-violent society. 

One result of this is that the Indian govern- 
ment depends on an army, and in its rela- 
tions with Pakistan on the one hand and 
China on the other, in spite of the fact that 
there are Gandhian overtones still, never- 
theless tends very much to behave in the 
same way that every government behaves. 
Thus it become a victim of the global 
power struggle between the US and the 
Soviet Union. The Gandhians have become 
aware of this, and because they recognise 
the urgency of the situation, have called an 
anti-nuclear weapons conference which 
brings the Gandhians into the general peace 
movement, bringing with them all the aura 
of Gandhi. This also raises the possibility 
that the Gandhian movement in India will 


to constitute a genuine source of peace, 
except in that they are affected by the 
growth of the peace movement in such 
countries as India. 

We were thinking about these things at the 
world pacifist meeting in India in 1949 and 
set up a corresponding committee then 
which helped to develop into what we now 
call the World Peace Brigade, And nothing 
came of it, partly because the movements 
in the UK, the US and Germany were just 
not far enough along, partly because the 
general situation was not right for it. 

The address of Rajendra Prasad to the 
recent anti-nuclear convention in New 
Delhi, when he called for unilateral dis- 
armament by India, was very significant ; 
although I should be very careful of over- 
optimism. I think his address could be a 
turning point in the whole peace movement 
and in the status of the unilateral disarma- 
ment position. It is one thing for certain 
individuals, who may be respected but are 
nevertheless tagged as peace people, to call 
for unilateral disarmament; but when a man 
who has been president of a great nation 
for 15 years does this in his first major 
utterance, his first address to the people of 
India and to the world since he ceased to 
be president, it introduces a new dimension 
into the situation . 

You may discount this to some extent on 
the ground that he is not president any 
more, but he did not have to say this at 
this meeting; he could very well have 
addressed himself to something completely 
different, but he didn’t. 

One of America’s mass circulation maga- 
zines, Look, last month did a lead article 
on the peace movement in the US, which 
assigned a very major role to the CNVA. 
Another magazine, Redbook, which is not 
in the range of the Saturday Evening Post, 


but nevertheless a mass circulation magazine 
and not a cause magazine in any sense of 
the term, has in the past couple of years 
had two articles about the peace movement. 
The first of these was about Marjorie Swann 
and her role in the Omaha Action develop- 
ment, and to some extent in Polaris Action, 
and the later one was about Scott and Bea 
Herrick and the San Francisco to Moscow 
peace walk, 

These are examples of the new direct action 
emphasis, dealing actually with political and 
social matters rather than individual paci- 
fism. In other fields such as the Women’s 
Strike for Peace, I think it remains to be 
seen what is going to happen. I[ don't 
myself think that the women’s movement is 
going to bring peace by itself. But it is 
symptomatic nevertheless of something very 
important, of people’s emotions, which is 
the essence of political change. The same 
can be applied to the development of the 
General Strike for Peace. This was initiated 
by two very brilliant theatrical producers 
of the living theatre in New York, Julian 
Beck and Judith Malina, who are husband 
and wife, and who took several prizes over 
here in Europe both this year and last in 
the big theatrical festivals. 

Those of us who have been working for a 
good while in the peace movement and the 
general radical movement were very scep- 
tical about this call for a General Strike 
for Peace. In the first place it seemed to 


_ us vety inappropriate to attach the term 


“general strike” to it, and if you were 
serious about a general strike this was not 
something for which you send out a miscel- 
Janeous call and then expect results in a 
few months. Secondly we had the Women’s 
Strike already, and CNVA activities, Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, and all the 
rest of them; what is this which comes 
along and calls for a new action altogether? 
But in fact, especially in New York but to 
some extent also elsewhere, the idea took 
on to a surprising extent, and there was a 
whole week of very significant action. Out 
of it Came a tremendous anti-testing protest 
in March in New York’s Times Square, 
which was one of the biggest actions we 
had in this field and achieved a good deal 
of attention. In particular it is the avant 
garde elements that have come into the 
gencral strike. 


Another call for a general strike week for 
November was issued a short time ago by 
Julian Beck and Judith Malina, again with- 
out sufficient preliminary consultation, and 
this was partly simply the fact that people 
like the Becks and Bayard Rustin and my- 
self have been travelling so much that the 
consultation which we all recognise should 
be had before the next general strike simply 
couldn’t take place. However. there is to 
be a meeting of the key people of the peace 
organisations and the Women’s Strike and 
some of the labour people to discuss par- 
ticipation in the General Strike. 


The date of the strike is November 4-11, 
and it culminates in what used to be Armis- 
tice Day, which is now Veterans’ Day in 
the US,-and also takes in the period of the 
Congressional elections (the first Tuesday 
in November). One of the slogans of the 
General Strike is, “Don't vote for candi- 
dates who in any way support war prepara- 
tions.” Altogether, then, we have a very 
considerable development in this direction. 
Very definite attention is now being given 
to our relations with the workers and the 
labour movement, the sort of thing that Pat 
Arrowsmith is trying to handle here; this 
once again is an illustration of the peace 
movement becoming concerned about the 
old programme of economic and_ social 
change and tending to become the agency 
through which these needs get to be ex- 
pressed and possibly acted upon. 
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Everyman Ill 


Your editorial comment about the purpose 
of Everyman III raises issues about the 
whole character and purpose of the peace 
movement. It may well be that the voyage 
of Everyman III may help to have a cumu- 
lative effect on the major powers sufficient 
to bring them to their senses about the 
dangers of their present policies. If so, good 
luck to them and all support for their 
venture, 

But supposing it is true that the very nature 
of modern governments of mass societies is 
such that they are driven inexorably along 
courses of totalitarianism and war, that be- 
cause of the nature of the power they wield 
and the scale of the social complex they 
seek to control, an increasing emphasis on 
violence (which begets its own children, as 
the prison commissioners may be uneasily 
aware) and authority results instead of non- 
violence and freedom - what then ? 

Ought we not to be thinking very hard 
about the forms of social organisation which 
will lead us into peace rather than war ? 
We have already had two major world wars 
in this century. The first took most people 
utterly by surprise and encompassed a 
degree of killing and suffering which they 
had come to think of as only happening in 
history books. Despite this gruesome warn- 
ing the second world war marched upon us 
and we watched its onset wiith the fascin- 
ated helplessness of a rabbit confronting a 
stoat. 

The present peace movement, with rare ex- 
ceptions, is merely prescribing “ the mixture 
as before ” (i.e., before 1939), and Everyman 
Ii] must be seen as part of this prescription. 
We won't prevent war by converting gov- 
ernments. We stand far more chance if we 
recapture control of our lives, economic, 
social and political, from all governments, 
especially as they grabbed it from us in the 
first place without our permission, 

John Papworth, 

22 Nevern Road, 

London, S.W.5, 


Help from Denmark 


In the August 17 issue of Peace News I 
have found an article about the Everyman 
III project which says that the Danish CND 
has promised to help financially and find a 
crew member. 

I would like to point out that it is not the 
Danish CND that has promised to help but 
“ Aldrig mere Krig,” the Danish section 
of the War Resisters’ International. The 
CND movement as such has no connection 
with the project in this country. 

Niels Jonassen, 

Hojsgards Alle 75, 

Hellerup, Denmark. 


Kerbside vigils 


There is widespread disapproval both inside 
and particularly outside the nuclear dis- 
armament movement of the use of civil dis- 
obedience to attain the aims of the move- 
ment. 
ence gains publicity, but is it desirable 
publicity ? Are not newspapers perpetuating 
the image of nuclear disarmers as irrespon- 
sible law-breakers ? 

An effective alternative would be mass, 
silent kerbside vigils in major towns, Par- 
ticipants would stand at ten to twenty yard 
intervals. A few CND posters would be 
displayed and leaflet stands placed at the 
end of streets. 

In the event of their being asked to move 
by policemen they would comply and re- 
sume their respective positions in other 
streets. 

We feel that this form of demonstration 
would be more acceptable to the majority 
of supporters and create a more favourable 
image in the eyes of the public. 

K. Ward, 

M. Colman, 

131 London Road, 

Stanmore, Middx. 


The new challenge 


Rev. A. J Muste’s “ New Challenge.” deal- 
ing with the close connection of disarma- 
ment with social change, is timelv and ex- 
tremely important. There have been pre- 
vious attempts to face the economic conse- 


We do not deny that civil disobedi-- 


quences of disarmament within the industry 
itself, but the issues here referred to are 
much wider and deeper. Here is a recog- 
nition that social changes of a fundamental 
character, both economic, cultural and 
spiritual, are a necessary concomitant of 
stable peace in an age where human survival 
is at stake, and that even in societies where 
the motivation of visible widespread poverty 
has disappeared a new impetus to face them 
may thus be found. It is to be hoped that 
this fruitful line of thought will be system- 
atically followed up. Much of our peace 
activity is rendered negative and merely 
sentimental by imagining that disarmament 
and constructive changes in international 
relationships can take place by persuasion 
within the present framework and that the 
misery and unrest of the starving nations 
can be dealt with by charity and patronage. 
Recognition of the necessity for social 
change should be a challenge to foresee its 
character and make appropriate plans. This 
would conquer the temptation to anarchism 
to which young adherents of the cause have 
been subjected by the triviality and selfish 
materialism of most of our present political 
thinking. It would also prepare for sudden 
opportunities to meet which only clear fore- 
thought can raise up leaders ready for 
action. Not only methods of propaganda 
but long term objectives need redefining. 
A new vision of the necessities and possi- 
bilities of a moral world order worthy of 
this space age, with science used for con- 
struction and not destruction, with wealth 
shared and not monopolised by the favoured 
and jaded, such a vision could give just that 
new inspiration to the peace movement 
which would sweep men and women of 
goodwill out of cynicism into victorious 
resolve. 

Lesley Lewis, 

41 Brunswick Road, 

Ipswich. 


Berlin 


May I protest most strongly at the attitude 
taken up by Peace News last week in its 
caption to the picture of demonstrators at 
the Berlin Wall - the “ appalling allegation ” 
that they are akin to CND supporters? 
Something of extreme importance has just 
happened. Following the callous shooting 
of Peter Fechter human indignation has 
been born again in Berlin. It has been a 
long time coming and in a sense it is too 
late - but at least it has come. 

We know only too well from our own ex- 
perience just what a photographer, looking 
for angles, can do with his camera. No 
doubt the punch-up brigade was out in 
Berlin just as it was at the Mosley meeting 
in Trafalgar Square. But was that the thing 
that counted? No doubt a few war- 
mongers were in the crowd too - stirring it 
up. Does that determine the nature of the 
day? Was the Hungarian Revolution of 
1956 any less a revolution because the Voice 
of America climbed on the band-wagon ? 
Can we get past peripheries and closer to 
the heart of the matter ? 

Hans Sinn is surely right: ‘“ Humanity must 
live together. So the Wall must come 
down.” Essentially it is as simple as that. 
Young Berlin knows this to be true and 
nothing can ever take that knowledge away. 
It is much deeper than mere politics. 

Many of us here in Britain have cause to 
know a good deal about the possibilities and 
limitations of non-violent direct action. Our 
business, in consequence, is either to get to 
Berlin in person (it is as much our problem 
as their’s) or to keep in the closest possible 
touch and do what we can to see that the 
situation is better understood over here. 

It seems to me that nothing in the 1960s 
will be more important than that the 
common people of this country and Ger- 
many shall learn to stand together against 
both Eastern and Western militarism. The 
fatal thing is to have any pre-disposition 
towards either of the German governments. 
“A plague on both your houses”’. is the 
only possible international position. 

The prospect that faces the people of Berlin 
is indeed terrible. For years the Kremlin, 
with its insidious Pavlovian “ salami-slicing ” 
technique, have been getting at Berlin. No 
slice, not even the Wall, was substantial 
enough to make the other side draw its 
knife. 

Khrushchev has got Kennedy, Adenauer 
and Brandt where he wants them because he 
knows that the one thing these three men 
will not do is to call for a non-violent revo- 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Jution in Berlin, And neither are they pre- 
pared for the only other alternative - war. 
They are beaten. It can’t be long now 
before the Russian tanks move in and all 
the world can see for itself that in the view 
of the Pentagon Berlin is expendable. 
Kennedy will then assume the free hand he 
wants in Cuba, Latin America and else- 
where. The Hitler-Stalin Pact rides again ! 
But Khrushchev in sealing off his empire 
will have sealed his fate within it. Berlin 
will never be assimilated. Ideas, always the 
knell of tyranny, will carry on. 

The service that we can perform, small 
enough in all conscience, is to join the Ber- 
liners in their indignation at the Wall and 
put our experience, imagination and think- 
ing power, such as they are, at the disposal 
of our friends in Berlin. For once Donnelly 
is right - they are people like us. 

Peter Cadogan, 

5 Acton Way, 

Cambridge. 


Prison reform 


Many of your readers will remember the 
work of the Prison Medical Reform Council 
during the war years, of which council I 
was one of the founders and also chairman. 
The council obtained most of its informa- 
tion on prison conditions from the out- 
coming CO prisoners, and when their num- 
bers stopped we decided to close the organ- 
isation and hand over all documents to the 
Howard League. It is true to say that a 
number of reforms were instituted arising 
from the work of PMRC, and we hoped 
that such improvements as had been gained 
would persist. It now seems that prison 
conditions have reverted, and we are back 
where we were before 1942. Through the 
work already put in by Margaret Turner 
and others I understand that plenty of 
evidence has been brought out of the 
prisons by nuclear disarmers which show 
that something is radically wrong there and 
something should be done to set it right. 
To those who have already responded to 
Margaret Turner’s appeal which previously 
appeared in Peace News, I wish to state that 
I have spoken with her and she agrees with 
my proposal to appeal to all those who are 
interested to help to contact me so that a 
meeting can be arranged to consider 
(a) the setting up of another Prison 
Medical Reform Council, 
(b) to consider ways and means of collat- 
ing and examining any information and 
complaints regarding prison conditions 
with a view to bringing pressure to bear 
through public opinion. 
Charles Varney, 
17 Canadian Avenue, 
London, S.E.6. 


Chichester pilgrims 


Without questioning the necessity of 
marches, mass protests and civil disobedi- 
ence, I think the Chichester pilgrimage, as 
an act of Christian witness against war and 
preparations for war, had unique value. If 
Christian CND_ groups would organise 
similar pilgrimages to every cathedral in 
Britain the Church itself might begin to 
understand that until it openly condemns 
and dissociates itself from the greatest 
manifestation of evil in the history of man 
its moral and spiritual influence in the cor- 
porate life of mankind will remain almost 
negligible. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, after his 
recent visit to Moscow, expressed his feel- 
ings of horror at being confronted by open 
atheism in the Soviet Union. Many of us 
are more horrified by the implicit atheism of 
those of our fellow countrymen who believe 
in the necessity of “nuclear defence.” 
Atheism seems io me far more logical*than 
belief in a God whose purposes for man- 
kind need to be fulfilled or safeguarded by 
the massacre of His children. 
Kenneth Rawlings, 
St. Michael’s Rectory, 
Lewes, Sussex. 

See report, page nine 


Brian McGee 


Would not the best and cheapest way for 
Brian McGee to get out of the RAF be for 
him to stand as a unilateralist Parliamentary 
candidate ? 

He would de able to get television time, 
free postage for literature and other assets 
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for campaigning, and if he shares anarchist 
views as to the uselessness of Parliamentary 
activity he could easily say so on a plat- 
form (as did Bill Christopher when he stood 
as ILP candidate first at East Ham and later 
at Walthamstow). 

If he does not consider himself an adequate 
speaker, he need merely find himself a com- 
petent agent capable of doing the bulk of 
the speechmaking for him, 

Celia and Laurens Otter, 

57 Ladbroke Road, 

London, W.11. 


Letters to editors 


Every day you have the opportunity to write 
pro-peace, anti-military letters to the editors 
of large circulation newspapers in the USA 
which reach millions of readers. In such 
letters you may present the case against the 
manufacture and testing of nuclear weapons. 
On the other hand, every day that you 
picket the US Embassy it does not report 
this to the American press, which in turn 
does not report it to its readers. Why not 
circumvent this blockage by your personal 
letters to editors ? 

If you are interested in this scheme, please 
write to the address below. 

A, Bofman, 

Peace Library, 
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THE WEY Lo 
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What does the Peace Pledge Union 
do that I don’t do already ? 
In method very little if you’re already 
working for peace, but the PPU re- 
mains unique in its aim to prevent all 
war and remove conditions that pro- 
duce war. Its vision lies not in a 
world fit for pacifists to live in but in 
pacifists fit to face the world; a world 
not divided by a “good” minority 
and a “bad” majority, desiring, re- 
spectively, peace or war, but one 
where bridges of thought, action and 
reconciliation are built on solid 
foundations daily over small and 
large conflicts. 
If human beings are destined for ex- 
tinction like the dinosaurs in the over- 
all evolution, it must never happen 
through self-inflicted death. 
In the beginning man had to “Do It 
Himself,” and there were no surplus 
experts. Today experts rule the world 
in education, politics and science, but 
not in the continuation of the one 
great Movement of Human Beings. 
The time is NOW to “Do It Your- 
self,” and the kit is provided by the 
PPU. 
The tools, the method, the policy are 
there, backed by 28 years of experi- 
ence in campaigning for unilateral 
total disarmament, as well as re- 
search into its economic consequences 
and in methods of non-violent 
approach to conflicts, Pacifists must 
become experts since they hold the 
key to the door of Total Peace 
Why then have we progressed so 
short a distance ? Because we lack 
one thing: YOU and you and you. 
M.S, 
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H.Q.A, 

The Peace Pledge Union 
Dick Sheppard House 

6 Endsleigh Street 
London, WC1 = 
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! renounce war and 1! will never 3 
4 support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC! 
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Air Minister invited to public assembly 


The 7,000 strong mass civil disobedience 
demonstration planned by the London Com- 
mittee of 100 at the Air Ministry on Sept- 
ember 9 was cancelled on Sunday. The 
announcement followed a day-long meeting 
of the Committee in a Soho Square hall at 
which both Earl Russell and the Rev. 
Michael Scott spoke. 

At the Sunday morning count-up there were 
3,900 pledges, more than ever before, but 
well short of the necessary number and not 
enough to make the Committee even post- 
pone the demonstration until they could get 
the rest. This would have been the largest 
and most powerful protest against nuclear 
war ever held and would have been the first 
of a series of larger civil disobedience 
actions designed to make present nuclear 
policies unworkable. Now the Committee 
are to hold a public assembly at the Air 
Ministry on September 23 to demonstrate 


their appreciation of the continual danger 
of World War III breaking out. 

Late on Sunday evening the Committee said: 
“The organisation of the London Com- 
mittee of 100 and the range and number of 
its activities has been greatly improved and 
increased by the work for September 9.” 
This was why they were then able to an- 
nounce the public assembly two weeks after 
the cancelled Air Ministry sit-down. 

The press release said: “The aggravated 
situation in Berlin, the weekly Soviet tests, 
the announcement that China is soon to 
make nuclear weapons - these headlines 
merely pin-point the ever present threat of 
World War III.” 

They showed that although the sit-down had 
been cancelled this was not the end for the 
Committee nor for its protests. The bomb 
was still there. Magill was still sitting at 
his desk, next to his telephone, with the 


button near his finger. The statesmen, those 
in power in the public eye and behind the 
scenes, these men still threatened the people 
with nuclear extinction. 

“We believe that our democracy is stag- 
nated because the people’s attention is mis- 
directed away from the actual centres of 
power, Westminster and the Mac-Gaitskell 
coalition representing nothing more than a 
cynical fagade. Real power in Britain lies 
in the Ministries, with the NATO and the 
American High Command, with the organ- 
isation of mass public opinion and with the 
City,” the press release went on. 

Thus the Committee would hold a public 
assembly at one of these centres of power - 
the Air Ministry. 

The Committee publicly invited Air Com- 
modore Magill, Director of Operations at 
the Ministry, and the Minister of Air to the 
assembly, With them they invited all who 


Larry Farrow 


The Caravan on T ees-side 


Five hundred new supporters in one week; 
the potential formation of two new local 
CND groups and four or more factory 
groups; these are the results of the activities 
of the Campaign Caravan team in Stockton, 
Middlesbrough, Darlington, the Hartlepools 
and Redcar during Tees-side nuclear dis- 
armament week. 

These concrete achievements are far greater 
than local groups ever thought possible 
when the Caravan was invited to spend a 
week on Tees-side. This is the real import- 
ance of the ideas behind the Caravan; local 
groups have seen what can be done and 
have learned something of the methods and 
approach that make such achievements 
possible. 

Throughout the week members and officers 
of local groups have been taking a day or 
more off their work or turning out in the 
evenings in order to campaign as members 
of the Caravan team. The experience and 
inspiration they have gained in this way 
will provide a basis during the coming 
months for continuing the work so effect- 
ively started by the Caravan, and building 
a powerful and influential Campaign on 
Tees-side. 

The Caravan arrived in Stockton on Mon- 


Crew man from 
France for 
Everyman Ill 


Sentenced to ten days’ imprisonment on 
Thursday last week, Erwann Chataigne 
arrived in London from France the follow- 
ing day to report for duty as a crew man 
on the ketch Everyman III now 
fitting out in preparation for a voyage to 
Leningrad to protest against Soviet tests. 
Erwann Chataigne did not have to serve his 
ten days’ sentence, handed down by a mili- 
tary tribunal after he had returned his call- 
up papers, because he had already served a 
five months’ sentence for refusing recall to 
the army to fight in Algeria. 

In jail he fasted for five days because the 
judge would not receive a request to under- 
take constructive civilian service. Later he 
joined in a nation-wide seven-day fast for 
peace in Algeria. 

A member of Action Ctvique Non-violente, 
he works as a computer programmer, 

Joel Bogh, 20-year-old apprentice tool- 
maker and conscientious objector from Den- 
mark, also joined the crew last weck. 

A Russian interpreter and a radio operator 
are still required for the crew. 

The World Peace Brigade hope to hold to 
September 15 for the starting date of the 
voyage. 


day. After a reception for the local press, 
canvassing began immediately in the High 
Street and was continued each day through- 
out the week in other Tees-side towns. 
Tuesday was doubly busy for, in addition 
to the normal timetable of intensive cam- 
paigning, BBC cameras and technicians were 
in attendance to film the activities for a 
feature programme about Tribune. 
Successful public meetings were held in 
West Hartlepool and Stockton, at which 
George Clark was supported by Keith 
Schellenberg, formerly prospective Liberal 
candidate for Middlesbrough West and a 
member of the Olympic winter sports team, 
by George Clarke, area organiser for the 
National Council of Labour Colleges, and 
by Will George of North-East Region CND. 
In West Hartlepool the chair was taken by 
the Rev. Walter Gill, chairman of the local 
group, and in Stockton by the Rev. R. O. 
Bowlby. Outdoor meetings were held in 
Darlington and Redcar and factory gate 
meetings at the Furness Shipyard, Smiths 
Dock, a waggon works, and a nuclear re- 
actor plant at Darlington, also the AEI 
factory at West Hartlepool. Lunch hour 
canvassing was carried out at several small 
factories. 

A letter setting out the Campaign's views 
upon civil defence and nuclear weapons 
tests was delivered to the council offices of 
each Tees-side town, with a request that it 
should be considered by the Council. The 
Chairman of Billingham UDC met a 
deputation of local supporters accompanied 
by members of the Caravan team, and a 
fruitful discussion followed. The interest of 


Jane Buxton 


the local press was aroused when the Mayor 
of Stockton refused to meet a deputation, 
but after a telephone discussion he agreed 
to accept the letter. The Mayor of Dar- 
lington, at first proposing to refer the 
letter to the Town Clerk, agreed after some 
discussion to put it before the Council. 
The Medical Officer of Health in Darlington 
was also met, and publicly agreed that tests 
are a definite danger to health. The letters 
to the Mayors are to be followed up by 
local groups with a letter to every coun- 
cillor. 

On Saturday the mobile exhibition con- 
structed by the Hampstead CND group 
arrived and was displayed in Middlesbrough. 
This is an excellent exhibition, and_ it 
attracted a great deal of attention. 

Nuclear disarmament week on Tees-side 
ended when the exhibition was dismantled, 
and on Saturday night the team set off for 
the next week’s programme in Leeds, Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield, Barnsley, Chesterfield and 
Peterborough. A detachment left with the 
coach for the TUC conference at Blackpool, 
and during the following week they will be 
campaigning in East Anglia. 


1000 at Blackpool 


On the eve of the TUC conference more 
than 1,000 people walked down Blackpool 
promenade in a demonstration organised by 
the north-west region CND. In spite of 
heavy rain they walked for two miles, and 
at a meeting on the sands they were ad- 
dressed amongst others by Mr, Clive Jenkins 
and by Mr. Will Whitehead. 


“The Voice’ at Radio Show 


A rota of two people each night was made 
up to attend the Jast four evenings of the 
Radio and Television Show at Earl’s Court 
to publicise The Voice of Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, Wearing large black and _ white 
placards advertising “The Voice,” they 
were pleasantly surprised not to be asked 
to leave, and on each occasion they walked 
round inside the show for about two hours 
before going outside and distributing 800- 
1,000 leaflets an evening to the crowds as 
they left. 

On two evenings the campaigners taking 
part were asked to leave one of the Army 
sections where an interested group had made 
them a focus of attention. On another even- 
ing one of the posters was ripped by some 
boisterous teddy-boys, who also attempted 
to set the other poster alight. But, in 
general, a great deal of interest and a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy were shown, even 


by some of the Service stand attendants. 
One evening Andrew Papworth and John 
Cutmore managed to get on the internal 
television screen which many people were 
watching, and they had the opportunity to 
walk round a GPO tracker van in the Post 
Office section. 

Of the estimated 30,000 people a day visit- 
ing the show at least 15,000 must have gone 
in the evening, and of these the placard- 
carriers estimated that about two-thirds, i.e. 
10,000, must have seen them each night. 
Therefore, though the facts were not re- 
ported in any national paper a great many 
people were reached direct. The reaction 
of all the volunteers taking part was sr 
enthusiastic after their experiences 9* the 
show that it seems that attending exhibitions 
and displays with pertinent placards could 
well become an important branch of cam- 


paigning, 


Public Assembly 


Air Ministry (Richmond Terrace) 
3 pm September 23 


Details from London Committee of 100, 
168 New Cavendish Street, W.1. LAN 5090 


may agree or disagree with their views to 
discuss with them the vital problems at 
issue. 

The assembly will be a measure of the 
Committee’s and its supporters’ personal in- 
volvement and will take place in Richmond 
Terrace, which flanks the Air Ministry doors. 
“Richmond Terrace is not open to traffic 
and no obstruction will be caused by the 
public assembly. Should the authorities pre- 
vent it taking place we shall carry on never- 
theless,” the statement concluded 

Speaking to reporters in the Committee’s 
office Jon Tinker (Secretary) said that all 
who had pledged for September 9 would 
receive the news by post immediately. It 
had, he admitted, been a failure in organisa- 
tion primarily although holidays and the 
dislike of many to pledging had contributed 
to the cancellation. 

It would still have been theoretically pos- 
sible to get the 7,000, but Tinker thought it 
unlikely at that late stage. 

Air Commodore Magill went on record at 
the Old Bailey secrets trial that he would 
press the button that he knew would anni- 
hilate millions of people - if the circum- 
stances demanded it. 

“We would like to know the circumstances,” 
the Committee said. 


Police stop march 


Ten Kensington and Chelsea supporters of 
the London Committee of 100 had their 
names taken on Saturday in Kensington 
High Street after police stepped in and 
stopped a publicity poster parade for the 
now-abandoned September 9 demonstration 
Earlier four of the marchers had discussed 
the parade with senior officers and had been 
threatened with the Public Order Act. They 
decided to march as they believed this to be 
a basic human right and in no way con- 
nected with the East-End meetings, which 
were used as a way of stopping these 
parades besides containing Mosley. 
Immediately the parade began ten police- 
men grabbed the poster boards and confis- 
cated them, refusing the demonstrators a 
receipt. Statements were refused in full, 
although some gave short ones. A_ black 
maria stood by but was not needed. 

This was the third week in succession that 
this parade had been interfered with; on the 
Previous two Saturdays leafleting and then 
the posters being objected to. 


British Peace 
Committee 


To The Editor. 


In the Peace News advertisement “* Mobilise 
for Peace” last week Birmingham Peace 
Council is listed as having a march in the 
city. In fact, it has not arranged one, Has 
it been arranged by the Birmingham Peace 
Committee, the Communist body? Could 
you next week publish something which will 
make the whole thing clear ?--Grace Mil- 
lington, 129 Craythorne Avenue, Birming- 
ham 20. 

We have received other requests for infor- 
mation. The demonstrations are being 
organised on September 15 and 16 by two 
Communist peace organisations: The British 
Peace Committee and the Youth Peace 
Campaign (not to be confused with the 
Youth Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment) or local groups associated with these 
bodies. - 


Help rushed to 
disaster victims 


War on‘Want and Oxfam have acted imme- 
diately to help the victims of the major 
disasters of the Hong Kong typhoon and 
the Persian earthquake. Through the Red 
Cross Oxfam made an emergency grant of 
£10,000 for relief work in Persia and is 
sending £5,000 to agencies in Hong Kong. 
War on Want have sent technicians from 
Dexion, the firm that makes prefabricated 
buildings, to Persia to get information on 
what are the bes: sort of buildings to be 
provided in the emergency, and they will be 
acting on their recommendations, They are 
also sending ambulances and mobile clinics 
to Hong Kong. 
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